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OUTDOOR LIFE 


VoL. XIII. 


7. 2 & a 


No. 2. 


oe em N. 


By W. T. Hornaday, Director New York Zoological Par* 


HE big horn, or original Rocky 
mountain sheep, justly bears the 
popular and highly appropriate 
title by which it has been known 
for nearly a century. In height, 

weight and size of horns it surpasses all 
other American species, and is itself sur- 
passed only by the “Ovis ammon” of the 
Himalayas, and its rival, the “Ovis poli” of 
Thibet. “Ovis nivicola,” of northeastern Si- 
beria, is closely allied in form and size to the 
white sheep of Alaska. 

For a quarter of a century the big horn 
has been constantly persecuted. Its flesh 
is very savory, although in animals under 
three years of age it so closely resembles 
the flesh of mule deer of the same age that 
sometimes it is impossible to detect any dif- 
ference. In old rams, the so-called “woolly 
taste” of mutton is detectable, but in young 
or immature animals it is scarcely so. 

The head of the male big horn is a trophy 
which appeals to all sorts and conditions of 
hunters, except Indians. In the grandest 
head the noble red man sees nothing more 
than a pair of horn spoons for his soup- 
kettle. Thousands of “Ovis montana” have 
been hunted down and killed for their heads 
alone, and thousands more have met their 
death before the rifles of sportsmen because 
they are grand game. Their wariness, their 
strength and agility in climbing, and the 
rugged mountains which they inhabit com- 
bine to render them difficult to find and dif- 
ficult to kill, and therefore all the more 
tempting to the genuine sportsman. 


Although constantly persecuted, the big 
horn has held its own throughout many por 
tions of its original range with surprising 
persistence. Although in many localities it 
has been exterminated, it still lives in situa- 
tions which seem utterly untenable for an 
animal so large and so highly prized by the 
hunter and epicure. Only two years ago 
three mountain sheep were found on the 
bluffs of the Yellowstone river, almost op- 
posite Miles City, Mont., fully 150 miles 
from the nearest mountains. In 1900, two 
large rams were seen in the bad lands of the 
Little Missouri, on the Custer Trail ranch, 
four miles south of Medora, N. D. 

Stranger, however, than any of the pio- 
neering known of mountain sheep in the 
northern latitudes is the daring energy of 
this animal in crossing wide tracts of water- 
less desert in order to reach fresh fields and 
pastures new. Mr. Willard D. Johnson found 
mountain sheep (probably “Ovis nelsoni’) 
on the Seri mountains, in northwestern Mex- 
ico, a range which is separated by seventy- 
five miles of waterless desert from the near- 
est ranges of the Sierra Madres. 

The ancestors of the mountain sheep 
found by Dr. Merriam on San Francisco 
mountain, Arizona, must have traversed 
forty miles of arid country to reach their 
present home from their probable point of 
departure, the Grand canon of the Colorado. 

Habits.—The ideal haunts of mountain 
sheep of all species, from the Arctic coast to 
Colorado, are the slopes of high mountains, 


above timber line. near the euge of the snow 
[3] 
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UNUSUAL HORN DEVELOPMENT OF 


Owned by W. F. Sheard. Circumference of Horns at 


fields that are perpetual. Contrary to the 
general belief that these regions are usually 
barren of vegetation, both in the North and 
in our own country, the belt immediately 
above timber line is usually rich in herbage. 
On the continental divide in Wyoming it is 
no rare sight to find southern slopes cov- 
ered with rich grass a foot or more in 
height. In many portions of Alaska such 
regions are abundantly provided with plant- 
life acceptable to white mountain sheep as 
food. Mr. J. K. Mankowski informs me that 
on the mountains north of Skagway the tree- 
less slopes above timber line are really rich 
pastures, covered with grass resembling 
red-top and other vegetation, on which the 
white mountain sheep and mountain goats 
feed luxuriously. In some localities the 
treeless belt between timber line and the 
edge of perpetual snow bears gray moss, 
much resembling reindeer moss, and on 
which the white sheep feed 


rHE BIG HORN (Ol/S MONTANA), 


Base, 1814 inches; length, 52% inches 


But let it not be supposed for a moment 
that the flocks of mountain sheep are in the 
least confined to the treeless slopes or the 
timber at the upper edge of timber line. In 
fact, those may well be called their summer 
pastures. At the approach of winter they 
seek lower altitudes, and are much given to 
frequenting mountain ranges that are cov- 
ered with pine timber opening into numer- 
ous glades, known as “mountain parks.” It 
is essential, however, that one side of the 
mountain sheep’s home ranch should fall 
away abruptly, in ragged lines of perpendic- 
ular rim-rock, with acres of slide-rock be- 
low, in order that the sheep may have the 
means of escape from their numerous ene- 
mies, particularly hunters. The rocky cita- 
del of defence is quite as necessary as the 
grassy glades. 

I once had an illustration of the mountain 
sheep’s tactics on a mountain-top where the 


flock seemed poorly provided for means of 
[4] 
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A MAGAZINE 


escape. 


Two old rams were feeding at the 
edge of a mountain park, at an elevation of 
about 9,000 feet. The snow was fourteen 
inches in depth, with a slight crust upon it. 
When first seen they were in a fifteen-acre 
open meadow, near the edge of the rim-rock, 
bravely pawing through the snow to reach 
the longest of the dry, brown stems of 
bunch-grass that thrust their heads half way 
up through it. A few hours later, when one 
of these animals fell to. my shot, he was 
found to be as fat and well filled with na- 
ture’s choicest hay as if he had been feeding 
at a generous manger instead of winning his 
food from under a foot of snow. 

On finding themselves objects of a hunt- 
er’s special notice the two rams quietly 
dropped over the sharp edge of the plateau, 
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ploughed down a narrow cleft filled with 
slide-rock, and disappeared. Pursuit on their 
trail led down to the foot of the 200-foot 
wall of rim-rock, and close along its base 
for a long distance. At last the trail went 
farther down, and dropped over the next 
lower wall of rim-rock, in a manner that 
seemed deliberately calculated to make pur 
suit more laborious. As a change of tac- 
tics, the hunt was kept up along the top of 
the rim-rock, but the quarry hugged the wall 
so closely that not even once was it sighted. 
It became evident that only by hours of pa- 
tient work could those animals be encoun- 
tered again, if at all. For the time being 
they made good their escape, and we hunted 
along the edge of the plateau for two miles 


farther. At last the rams reascended to 





OVIS MONTANA LAMB. 


Living; female, 8 months old. 
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their feeding-grounds, were found on my re- 
turn hunt, taken completely by surprise, and 
the largest became a natural history speci- 
men. 

It is well known that during the summer 
and autumn the rams and ewes form sep- 
arate flocks, feed in separate pastures, and 
do not mingle again until late in the fall. 

Although it was then the middle of No- 
vember the rams were flocking by them- 
selves, and the ewes and lambs formed a 
separate bunch; but we found the two quite 
near each other. In the open glades near 
the friendly rim-rock the frosted-silver sur- 
face of the snow field was trodden into a 
perfect network of trails, and at frequent in- 
tervals it was broken up in patches, from 
six to ten feet square, where the sheep had 
pawed through the snow to reach the grass. 
The animals sought for the nigh points in 
the ground on which the snow lay less deep 
than on the levels. For nearly an hour we 
lay behind a large rock pile, and watched a 
flock of about twenty ewes and lambs lit- 
erally grazing in the snow. ‘The lambs us- 
ually fed close beside the oldest ewes, to 
take advantage of their efforts with the 
snow, and it was surprising to note the 
sturdy strength of limb the 


displayed by 
adult members of the flock in breaking up 


the snow and throwing it back from a given 
spot. During the whole time that this flock 
was under observation it fed on a hillside, 
quite as busily as grizzly bears digging 
roots, and did not shirt its position. 

As noted elsewhere, mountain sheep are 
very migratory in tneir havius, often taking 
very hazardous risks for the sake of seek- 
ing new haunts. In times past nearly every 
large tract of rugged bad-lands in Montana 
and Wyoming contained at least a few 
sheep, and once they were common along 
the bluffs of the Missouri river, as far down 
as the mouth of the Cannon-Ball river. The 
most remarkable instance, of recent date, 
of the venturesome character of this animal 
is contained in a letter from Mr. Daniel Cool- 
idge, a Pacific coast naturalist, who writes 
as follows: 

“The only place (in Southern California) 
where I know of mountain sheep, definitely, 
is on Chihuahua mountain, near Warner’s 
ranch, on the western edge of the Colorado 
desert. For several years the cowboys tried 
to rope some of them, for Woodward's gar- 
dens, as they ran across Coyote valley from 
Torres mountain to Chihuahua mountain.”— 
(From the “Fifth Annual Report New York 
Zoological Society.”) 











“Over the Hills and Far Away’’—Photograph 
Taken in Winter of 1902-03 in the Famous White 


River Country,.Colo. This Shows How a Band 
of Elk can make a Trail in the Snow. 
By Guy Stealey. 





THE HUNTER’S EVENING. 


By “ERYEDITE.” 


Let me have yer cayuse, Henry, to the top o’ yonder draw— 
Ye're ez tough ez balin’ wire, and won’t mind the walk a straw. 
Me—ye say—yes, I am strong, an’ very limber, too, 

But it’s not fer me I'm argyin’, but fer Scotty yonder, who 


Is settin’ up on that white rock a-vowin’ ne’er before 

Does he ‘member when he gave out, or felt:so stiff an’ sore. 
An’ so I jist decided you'd be glad to lend a hand— 

Ye know he's nigh to sixty an’ the fust man in the land. 


Didn't know it?—well, I'm supprised thet any livin’ man 
‘d neglect his edyecashun on the lights o’ Fryin’ Pan. 

Old Scott come West in '60 an’s been active ever sence 

In blazin’ trails an’ huntin’ every kind o’ woods varmints. 


He is known from the Dolores to the Tetons an’ the Snake. 

An’ ez long ez I kin do it I will keep his soul awake 

To the scenes o' camp an’ forest that’s lit up his life fer years 
Till the dyin’ embers in his frame’ll sparkle through his tears. 


Why, a braver man than he is never tramped these rocky hills: 
If his name was proper painted it 'd shine like Buffalo Bill's. 
He has met the fiercest grizzly, and has fit ‘im hand to hand; 
An’ he’s never crawfished, nuther, even up to the last stand. 


He's killed nigh onter a hun-der-ed o’ smaller bears an’ sich, 
An’ he’s rid the buckin’ broncho in his mystifyin’ pitch. 

He kin throw the diamond hitches or put stitches in a pup. 
An’ he knows jist where a horse's hoof will land in kickin’ up 


He's happiest in the aspens when a-trailin’ up a buck, 
Or a-trampin’ through the spruces after elk—it’s allus luck 
To be a-campin’ with ‘im, fer ye’re never out o' meat. 
I tell ye he’s a hunter o' the kind thet’s hard to beat, 


When fust I met ‘im, did ye say? 'twas twenty year ago. 

We was huntin’ b’ar and lion where the Mancos rivers flow. 

I hed shelled a big old grizzly ‘til my cattridges run out, 
When he charged an’ would hev dealt me a demoralizin’ clout. 


But jest thet time a bullet come a-speedin’ fer his brain 

An’ sent his carcass tumblin’ down in agonies o’ pain. 

The bullet come from Scotty, runnin’ down-hill out o’ breath 
My friend he was at that time, an’ my friend he'll be ’til death. 


An’ now that he is growin’ old. an’ muscles somewhat slow, 
D'ye blame me fer requestin’ that more easily ye go? 
Hand me up the broncho’s bridle-rein—a seat on Dandy now 
‘ll feel like one at Koster’s in the old bald-headed row. 
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FORESTRY 


By 


BELIEVE that there is no body of 

men who have it in their power to- 

day to do a greater service to the 

country than those engaged in the 

scientific study of, and practica) ap- 
plication of, approved methods of forestry 
for the preservation of the woods of the 
United States. 

And now, first and foremost, you can 
never afford to forget for one moment what 
is the object of our forest policy. That ob- 
ject is not to preserve the forests because 
they are beautiful, though that is good in 
itself, nor because they are refuges for the 
wild creatures of the wilderness, though 
that, too, is good in itself; but the primary 
object of our forest policy, as of the land 
policy of the United tSates, is the making 
of prosperous homes. It is part of the tra- 
ditional policy of home-making of our coun- 
try. Every other consideration comes as 
secondary. The whole effort of the govern- 
ment in dealing with the forests must be di- 
rected to this end, keeping in view the fact 
that it is not only necessary to start the 
homes as prosperous, but to keep them so. 
That is why the forests have got to be kept. 
You can start a prosperous home by destroy- 
ing the forests, but you can not keep it 
prosperous that way. 

And you are going to be able to make 
that policy permanently the policy of the 
country only in so far as you are able to 
make the people at large, and, above all, the 
people concretely interested in the results 
in the different localities, appreciative of 
what it means. Impress upon them the full 
recognition of the value of its policy, and 
make them earnest and zealous adherents 
of it. Keep in mind the fact that in a gov- 
ernment such as ours it is out of the ques- 
tion to impose a policy like this from with- 
out. The policy, as a permanent policy, can 
come only from the intelligent conviction of 
the people themselves that it is wise and 
useful; nay, indispensable. We shal: de- 
cide, in the long run, whether or not we are 
to preserve or destroy the forests of the 


AND 


THEODORE 


FORESTERS 


ROOSEVELT 


Rocky mountains accordingly as we are or 
are not able to make the people of the moun- 
tain states hearty believers in the policy of 
forest preservation. 

That is the only way in which this pol- 
icy can be made a permanent success. You 
must convirice the people of the truth—and 
it is the truth—that the success of home- 
makers depends in the long run upon the 
wisdom with which the nation takes care of 
its forests. Thgt seems a strong statement, 
but it is none too strong. 

You have got to keep this practical ob- 
ject before your mind; to remember that a 
forest which contributes nothing to the 
wealth, progress, or safety of the country is 
of no interest to the government and 
should be of little interest to the forester. 
Your attention must be directed to the pres- 
ervation of the forests, not as an end in it- 
self, but as a means of preserving and in- 
creasing the prosperity of the nation. 

“Forestry is the preservation of forests 
by wise use,” to quote a phrase I used in 
my first message to congress. Keep before 
your minds that definition. Forestry does 
not mean abbreviating that use; it means 
making the forest useful. not only to the 
settler, the rancher, the miner, the man who 
lives in the neighborhood, but, indirectly, 
to the man who may live hundreds of miles 
off down the course of some great river 
which has had its rise among the forest- 
bearing mountains. 

The forest problem is in many ways the 
most vital internal problem in the United 
States. The more closely this statement is 
examined the more evident its truth be- 
comes. In the arid region of the West agri- 
culture depends first of all upon the avail- 
able water supply. In such a region for- 
est protection alone can maintain the 
stream flow necessary for irrigation,. and 
can prevent the great and destructive floods 
so ruinous to communities farther down the 
same streams that head in the arid regions. 

The relation between the forests and the 
whole mineral industry is an extremely in- 
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timate one; for, as every man who has had 
experience in the West knows, mines can 
not be developed without timber—usually 
not without timber close at hand. In many 
regions throughout the arid country ore is 
more abundant than wood, and this means 
that if the ore is of low grade, the transpor- 
tation of timber from any distance being out 
of the question, the use of the mine is lim- 
ited by the amount of timber available. 

The very existence of lumbering, of 
course—and lumbering is the fourth great 
industry of the United 
upon the success of our work as a nation in 
putting practical forestry into effective op- 
eration. 


States—depends 


As it is with mining and lumbering, so 
it is in only a les. degree With transporta- 
tion, manufactures, commerce in general 
The relation of all of these industries to for- 
estry is of the most intimate and dependent 
kind. 

Nowhere else is the development of a 











Minneopa Lake and Tent Mountain, Mont. 
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country more closely bound up with the cre- 
ation and execution of a judicious forest 
policy. This is, of course, especially true 
of the West, but it is true of the Bast, also. 
Fortunately, in the West we have been able, 
relatively to the growth of the country, to 
begin at an earlier day, so that we have been 
able to establish great forest reserves in the 
Rocky mountains instead of having to wait 
and attempt to get congress to pay large 
sums for their creation, as we are now en- 
deavoring to do in the Southern Appalach 
ians. 

The United States is exhausting its for- 
est supplies far more rapidly than they are 
being produced. The situation is grave, and 
there is only one remedy. That remedy is 
the introduction of practical forestry on a 
large scale, and, of course, that is impos- 
sible without trained men, men trained in 
the closet, and also by actual field work 
under practical conditions. 


By Dr. M. A. Waiker. 
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BEAR 


HUNTERS 


“GS RiZzZzu.T Bw” 


When you capture Brother Bruin 
There is surely somethin’ doin’— 
At least it’s the impression that you get. 
And when you've finished chewin’ 
On the theme of his undoin’ 
He's much bigger than when in the hills you met, 


HEY say, “Look out for the man 
who says he never swears, drinks 
nor chews.” I believe I can con 
sistently give some advice along 
the same channels, myself, which 

is: “Look out for the hunter who has killed 
all kinds of bears, in all their different 
moods, conditions and changes.” In some 
cases the proper man may be speaking, and 
therefore deserving of a hearing, but, then 
again, an imposter may have the floor, who 
expects by his wealth of language and ar- 
tistic make-up to impress ais hearers with 
the idea that he is a wonderful being. He 
may have battered the nose off his opponent 
down at the “Red Light” an hour before, 
and, fearful lest someone should think him 
a conquerable subject, he takes this means 
of heralding his greatness. Or, he may be 
a “tenderfoot,” who has traveled in the hills 
for deer—or grouse—for a month, and hav- 
ing come across a bear track accidentally, 
suddenly imagines he knows their habits 
from A to Izzard, and that he can write 
oodles of matter about them and cover up all 
that he doesn’t know by the use of carefully 
selected phrases used by those who do hunt 
considerably. Or he may be a hunter who 
accidentally ran onto a bear once in his 
tramps and, being lucky enough to kill it, 
suddenly imagines that the Lord constituted 
him especially for that one act, and that 
henceforth his mission must be the educat- 
ing of the common herd anent the mysteries 
of the Bruin family. 

It is interesting to note the knowing ex- 
pression that comes over the hunter after 
he has been shown the “how” in regard to 
bear. He becomes a thirty-third degree 
member immediately, and all the other citi- 
zens look like pigmies when they pass be- 


fore his proud and elongated stature. Deer, 
elk and antelope will be left off his list in 
the future, and he will confine himself ex- 
clusively to the annihilation of moose, cari- 
bou, musk ox and the Alaskan grizzly. 
Asked where he hit his bear and the answer 
will invariably come, “In a fatal spot the 
first crack,” while one of the things he in- 
forms you is that “the bear was 
straight fur me.” 

I, myself, will confess to being a com- 
parative “tenderfoot” in the art of bear- 
killing, and when I look.at the record of 
Ed Richmond of Pagosa Springs, Colo., who 
has killed over 200; of Scott Teague of Do- 
lores, Colo., who forgot over twenty years 
ago how many he had killed then, and who 
has been slaughtering ’em every year since; 
and of Steve Elkins of Mancos, Colo., who 
ropes, hog-ties and drags them to camp by 
the horn of his saddle; and of John Goff, 
Jimmy Johnson, Steve Baxter, Jake Borah, 
M. P. Dunham, Steve Leek and other noted 
western hunters—when I contemplate the 
awful depreciation in bear fur that all these 
men have caused by their killing, then I look 
down on the man who has killed his two, 
three or four little bears and say to him that 
he should go back and take his proper place 
near the foot of the class. 

With the closer restrictions annually be- 
ing put on big game, bear, lion and lynx 
hunting is bound to come into more popular 
favor. It is now growing gradually, and ere 
many more years have passed I predict that 
every first-class guide in the western states 
will be in possession of his pack of trained 
bear and lion dogs. There is no comparison 
between bear and lion hunting and deer, an- 
telope and elk hunting. The former is not 
only more exciting, but when 


comin’ 


success at- 
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tends the efforts of the hunter the satisfac- 
Then, again, the elk, deer 
and antelope are being gradually decimated, 
while bear are as plentiful in the West as 
they ever were. The pursuit of bear and 
lion permits of hunting trips at a time when 
no other big game can be killed—namely, in 
the late winter and spring months—and 
what is more enjoyable than going out on 
the virgin snow in the early spring—one 
that was laid for your especial benefit the 
night before, and on 


tion is supreme. 


which the tracks of 
every living thing from a snoe-shoe raDbit 
to a grizzly can be seen. In the spring, just 
after old Bruin comes out, there is also apt 
to be more “critters” lying around—stock 
which has fallen prey to the ravages of the 
winter—and these can often be relied on to 
furnish a clue to the whereabouts of the 
nearest bear. There being no berries nor 
nuts to feast on at that time of year as in 
the fall, about the first thing Papa or 
Mamma Bruin will do when emerging from 
their winter quarters 
pouches is to hunt 


with 


some old 


empty grub 
carcass and 
use on it until something better turns up. 

And did you ever know that at this time 
the bear is entirely and absolutely empty? 
Not only is the stomach devoid of anything, 
but all the intestines also. I once saw a 
bear dressed that had been killed in its 
nest, being at the time about ready to come 
out, and when we skinned and dressed it we 
found the entralls as clean as if every por- 
tion had been carefully washed. 

I have found that the number of people 
who are prejudiced against eating bear 
meat is much larger than the number of 
those who dislike it after once having tasted 
it. It is a good deal like eating horse—once 
you try it, if unconscious of what you are 
eating, good, fresh colt doesn’t taste badly, 
but ask a person to eat a piece of horse and 
they will fly into a fit at tne very thought 
of it. 

Eating horse meat reminds me of an in- 
cident that happened on of my bear 
hunts. Our party was hunting in the La 
Plata mountains (Southwestern Colorado), 
under the guidance of Steve Elkins of Man- 
cos, having as companions Scott Teague of 
Dolores, Colo., and Henry Crawford of Man 
cos. 


one 


It was in the fall, and at a time when 
the cattlemen were rounding up their stock 
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One day one of the range riders came to our 
camp and informed us that one of his horses 
had become badly crippled but a quarter of 
a mile away, and told Elkins he was wel- 
come to the meat of the animal to feed his 
dogs if he would kill it. As dog meat is al- 
ways a valuable commodity after the close 
of the game season, we gladly killed the 
horse (a fat, nice 3-year-old) and dragged 
a hind quarter to camp, after distributing 
the balance of the carcass for bear bait. 

The next day I was fortunate enough to 
kill a bear, and in packing it to camp many 
were the words of enthusiasm expressed in 
anticipation of the tender bear steaks we 
would have for supper. The bear was duly 
hung on a limb, skinned out, and the hide 
salted. Elkins looked at the sallow color 
of the animal as it hung by the ropes and 
exclaimed: “Allee samee Mexican—never 
did like bear, nohow!” Teague said you 
bet he wouldn’t be cheated out of his steak 
for supper, and ‘lowed Elkins would also be 
found disposing of his proper proportion 
when the time came. As for Crawford and 
I, we could hardly hold back the saliva 
which came drooling into our mouths when- 
ever we thought of those juicy bear steaks 
—j(the flesh in dressing had given every in- 
dication of being very tender). 

As Teague was doing the cooking, the 
others set about attending to the various 
other duties about camp, until we heard his 
stentorian voice calling, “All you great and 
mighty bear hunters who want to taste the 
most delicious morsel ever laid before man, 
please edge up to the table in the dining 
room.” We all sat at our accustomed 
places, and Teague reached for the skillet 
and from it gave us all a slice as big as 
your hand that had been breaded and done 
up in real Delmonico style. Crawford waded 
into his like a section hand in a famine, 
while Teague also showed a tendency to get 
outside of a great deal in a short space of 
time, considering that he was acting as 
Elkins “hove to” like a veteran, and 
swallowed bite after bite with a gusto and 
zeal not expected in one who said he dis- 
liked bear meat. 


cook. 


“T’ll never speak that way of bear meat 
again,” he said, and asked for another slice. 
As for me—well, it tasted just a little dif- 
ferent than any bear meat I had ever eat 
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before, but I didn’t like to be the odd one, 
so in answer to a question, I only replied: 
“It’s all right—only a little stringy.’ At 
this Crawford went to the door to cough up 
a piece of the meat that had caught in his 
wind-pipe, while Teague got down on his 
hands and knees to call from under the bed 
(we were in a cow-rider’s cabin, and really 
had a bed) to one of the dogs. Elkins and 
I “chawed on”—I taking mine now in much 
smaller bites, while I also thought I saw a 
perceptible relaxation in Elkins’ jaw mus- 
cles. 

Teague and Crawford kept up their pro- 
fuse praise of the meat, and Elkins joined in 
occasionally to say: “D——d fine eatin’,” 
or something of the sort. I couldn’t under- 
stand why they should laud this meat so 
highly, when mine really seemed so tough, 
and finally a thought flashed to my mind, 
and as quickly found utterance in the fol- 
lowing expression: 


“Say, Teague—didn’t get the bear mixed 
up with that horse we killed, did you?” 

If I had set fire to a powder magazine 1 
couldn’t have produced a greater explosion. 
Teague rolled off his chair and in falling 
struck his head on the handle of the frying 
pan, throwing hot bear—and horse—grease 
over him, while Crawford simply gagged 
and ran to the door to get his breath. El- 
kins and I sat and looked at each other in 
bland solemnity—like two ‘“geezers’”’ who 
had been taken beautifully in. And we were. 

Teague.and Crawford had connived to 
fool us and had given us large and care 
fully breaded slices of the horse, and, not 
knowing any better, we “bit.” 

Elkins swore that horse rolled, bucked 
and kicked in his stomach all night, and I 
replied that if mine hadn’t been anchored 
pretty securely to the big supper I ate, it 
wouldn’t have remained there long enough 
to soften the edges. 








COLORADO BEARS. 


The above picture shows F. A. Warren (close to bear) and his friend, William Glase of As- 
pen, Colorado. Mr, Warren killed both these bears with two shots from his .30-30. The cub 
was hit at a distance of 300 yards, when the old she came for him. One shot from Mr. War- 
ren’s gun, when she was 100 yards away, laid her low. 
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The President as he appeared when he 
returned from the canon. 


PREST. ROOSEVELT IN YELLOWSTONE PARK 


HILE visiting Yellowstone 

park some months ago, I! 

was fortunate enough to se- 

cure views of President 

Roosevelt and his camp as 

they appeared during his vrsit to that in- 
teresting “Wonderland” of the Northwest. 

President Roosevelt has long been known 

for his daring disposition. Indeed, he must 

be made of the same material as was Lord 

Nelson, who, when asked by his mother if 

he were not afraid to do a certain thing, 

said: “Mother, what is fear?” It seems as 

if the president of the United States does 

not know what fear is. It is said by some 
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calm, experienced heads that his daring 
takes on the appearance, at least, of care- 
lessness and lack of judgment. 

One day; while in the Yellowstone park, 
the president and Mr. Jones, the game war- 
den of the park, were to have taken a trip 
up a certain canon far from the beaten 
paths of that wild country. It so happened 
that the warden was called away that day 
and they were disappointed. The president 
said that he would take a walk, at least, for 
morning exercise, and put off down the path 
leading to the canon, which was to have 
been visited. No one thought strange of 
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“Largest Lion Ever Killed in That Country.”’ 
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this until noon, when he had not made his 
appearance. 

There was much aiarm among the peo- 
ple at the warden’s residence, for none 
knew better than they of the danger in that 
region at that season of the year. When 
some thought it time to send a scout for 
him he came into sight over the hill and 
walked down the path which he had taken 
in the morning. 

It was learned that he had followed the 
canon for twelve miles and returned, hav- 
ing traveled twenty-four miles on foot and 
alone, with no other weapon than his hunt- 
ing knife in his belt. The picture shows 
him as he returned from that day’s tramp. 

The canon traveled by him is known to 
be the locality where the mountain lions are 
the most numerous and bold in all that wild 
region. When you remember that this trip 


was taken early in the season, before the 
big game makes its retreat far up the moun- 
tains, and when lion and bear are pressed 
with hunger, you will readily see the dan- 
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ger with which the president was sur- 
rounded. It cannot be said that he did not 
know his danger, for his knowledge of dan- 
gerous wild beasts, gained by much pre- 
vious experience, was sufficient to inform 
him of the danger of such a trip. 

It was said tnat not a scout or soldier in 
the park would have been satisfied that day 
until the president was found, had they 
known of the foolish manner by which he 
secured that morning’s exercise. A few 
days after the president had left the park, 
a brother of Warden Jones killed the larg- 
est lion ever seen in that in the 
very canon where the president had taken 
his morning tramp. 


country 


(Without wishing to reflect upon the courage 
of President Roosevelt, which is acknowledged 
by all who know him, we would say that our 
correspondent exaggerates the danger to which 
the president was subjected, at least insofar as 
attack from bears and lions is concerned, These 
animals invariably retreat from man, the only 
exceptions being when bear are cornered or 
wounded. or are in the act of protecting their 
young. Probably the greatest coward of man 
among the animal kingdom is the cougar, or 
mountain lion.—Editor.] 








Gray Wolf in Trap. Caught near Greeley, Colo. 
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HB hounds were coming. The cry, 

ranging from bass to treble, re- 

sounded with spreading echoes 

that set the bright Christmas air 

in a quiver of vibration and 
seemed to bow the very forest before it like 
the rush of an approaching tornado. During 
a pause, while the dogs overran the track 
for a moment, I could hear the thumping 
heart-beat of my excited horse, who 
watched with pricked ears, knowing as well 
as his rider that the game was about to 
break cover from the swamp to which our 
party had come at breakneck speed, posting 
ourselves apart along its dark green edge 
of palmetto, moss-hung cypress and ti-ti. 
Then there was a crash, and a full-headed 
buck leaped into the open. A shot rang out 
and echoed through the pine woods. But 
the buck held on his way, apparently un- 
hurt, except that he lowered his flag-like 
white tail—a sign that the quick eye of the 
experienced hunter never failed to note. 
The pack was some two hundred yards be- 
hind, but soon came on, and now trumpet- 
tongued hounds and antlered deer were all 
in full view as they stretched westward 
through a grand colonade of ancient pines 
half a mile toward the Satilla, the chase be- 
ing across one of the park-.ike islands that 
lie embosomed in the wide swamps that 
flank this river of the Georgia 
pine woods. 

The followed, of course, all 
keeping the buck in view till he plunged 
down a bank beyond which ray more swamp. 
Twenty yards north ‘of the place where he 
disappeared was a small lake, perhaps one 
hundred and fifty yards long by sixty yards 
in width. I say “was.” The lake is there 
still, no doubt, but I am writing of an af- 
fair of the long ago. 


beautiful 


horsemen 


The pack went over 
the bank on the hot trail, swept around the 
west side of the lake, and after hesitating 
and beating about in the thicket for a mo- 
ment opened afresh with a sudden outburst 
and went off in full cry through the swamp 
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to the southwest towards the river. But 
here the huntsmen were forced to halt. 
Beyond the lake stood a dusky forest of 
sweet-gum, cypress and water-oak, whose 
low-hanging limbs and a thick undergrowth 
of dogwood, black-haw and _ huckleberry 
closely intertwined by the formidable arms 
of the green bramble-thorn, barred entrance 
on horseback. So we sat in our saddles, lis- 
tening to the many tonea cry of the hounds, 
while the usually silent woods trembled with 
the deafening reverberations that seemed to 
lend a tongue of molody to every bush, 
bough and tree-top. 

“Too bad. He’ll take the river,” said my 
elder brother, raising his horn to call off 
the pack. 

“But here, ah!” he addea quickly as one 
of the dogs—“‘Old Blueman,” as he was 
called—leader of the pack, just then ap- 
peared coming around the eastern shore, 
scenting the ground slowly and halting near 
us on the sandy margin of the lake. Here, 
with his nose close to the sand, he sniffed 
loudly for some seconds, then with a know- 
ing air—as if he had satisfied himself of a 
certain fact—he set off and made another 
circuit of the lake, smelling carefully as he 
went along of the shore and its border of 
green brushwood on the west and of each 
fallen tree along the water’s edge back to 
the place of beginning. This time he 
stopped, sniffed again of the sand, and, look- 
ing up the lake, deliberately sat down on 
his haunches, uttering a low whine and fix- 
ing his eyes on the water. 

“What does he mean?” asked one of the 
party, our guest on the hunt. 

“That he thinks the buck is in the lake. 
We'll see what the trail has to say,” an- 
swered the first speaker, dismounting. 

“The dog is doubtless right,” said he, 
after examining the ground. Others then 
dismounted and looked. On the white sand, 
freshly imprinted, were the great, spreading, 
forked tracks leading into the lake some 
twenty yards to tne right of the bank over 
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which the buck had disappeared from our 
sight. At the water’s edge the snowy sand 
was stained By a single drop of fresh, red 
blood. 

“But the pack,” said the stranger, “are 
they not after the buck?” 

“Possibly; but it’s more likely they are 
following another deer accidentally jumped 
while they were hunting his trail in the 
swamp on the far side of tne lake, a com- 
mon mistake of young dogs in such cases.” 

“Ha, ha,” softly laughed old Gilbert, a 
favorite old servant who frequently rode 
with us on our hunts, showing as he laughed 
a remarkable half-circle of ivory reaching 
from ear to ear, while his long legs hung 
low from the sides of his mule. “Dat ole 
dog got mo’ sense 'n many a pusson,” said 
Gilbert in a tone as if half talking to him- 
self. 

“What's that, Gilbert?” asked the 
stranger, amused by the quaint appearance 
and speech of the tali, gaunt old negro, 
whose small eyes sparkled with intelligence 
and humor above his glittering white teeth, 
while his retreating forehead opened into 
two valleys running far back between the 
forest of grayish wool that covered his small 
head. 

“Well, suh, not ’spute’n yo’ word, but you 
kin always depen’ on what Blueman say.” 

“Well, what’s he saying now?” 

“Why, suh,” with another show of the 
ivory, “he’s a ‘spressin’ his ‘pinion in dog 
langwidge dat de buck is a layin’ on de bot- 
tom out yander in de lake.” 

“But how can he tell?” 

“*Sperunce, suh, ’sperunce. Dat dog got 
a mind, suh, jes like a pusson, and he kin 
see dat deer a layin’ on de bottom out yan- 
der wid his mind, kaze he’s seed dead deer 
come to de top befo’ now.” 

Blueman now moved around to the east 
side of the lake and again sat down. That 
side was open, the pine woods reaching up 
to the bank, which sloped down to the water 
some eight feet below, and the party fol- 
lowed Blueman, and, dismounting, sat down 
on the bank above the dog, who seemed ob- 
livious to our movements, and to eyerything, 
indeed, except the mysterious something he 
evidently expected to take place in the lake. 
He had paid not the least attention to the 
rest of the dogs when they burst out so sud- 


denly afresh and left him at the upper end 
of the lake. Now and then he would plunge 
his head in the water up to his ears, as if 
to peer into the depths below, or to smell 
for the missing buck. Occasionally he 
would raise his nose in the air and give out 
a peculiar yelp—something between a bark 
and a howl, a note of perplexity and sus- 
pense. Midway in the lake floated the bare 
white trunk of a large cypress, a derelict of 
one of the freshets, to which the Satilla is 
liable. After a while Blueman, seeming to 
be dissatisfied with his position on the bank, 
got down into the water and swam out tu 
the log and mounted it. Seating himself he 
took up his wateh again, looking specially 
towards a stream of bubbles that were now 
rising with increasing rapidity to the sur- 
face of the dark water a few yards from his 
new position. Meanwhile the pack had gone 
out of hearing, and the primeval woods had 
lapsed into their wonted sombre silence, 
broken only by the low monotone of the 
pines above our heads and an occasional 
wild dirge of frog voices rising with a slow, 
drawling crescendo from some dismal recess 
of the river swamp and as slowly dying on 
the still winter air. Suddenly there was an 
incipient commotion in the water where the 
bubbles came up, and a moment later a 
hairy object rose, bobbing up and down on 
the surface and sending a widening circle 
of wavelets over the smooth-surface of the 
lake. 

“Aha! aha!” said old Gilbert. “I knowed 
it. Ole Blueman seed him a layin’ on de 
bottom des is plain all dis time is he kin 
see him now he’s riz.” 

It was the dead buck, sure enough, the 
head and legs hanging below and only the 
blue side and white belly showing. Blue- 
man gave a quick, glad bark, and, plunging 
in, swam to the body and made eager at- 
tempts to seize the rounded sides with his 
teeth as he paddled round and round it. A 
canoe was kept in the lake—which was a 
good fishing ground for bream and black 
bass—and the buck, with one horn hooked 
over the gunwale, was soon towed ashore, 
Blueman swimming alongside with the air 
of a responsible convoy and keeping a close 
eye on the carcass. 

And now for the explanation—so far as 
it goes. The buck had received a mortal 
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wound, one blue whistler passing through 
his body near the heart, but with the deer’s 
wonderful tenacity of life was able to reach 
the lake and swim half its rength before he 
sank. As is well known to hunters, a deer 
shot through the body and sinking in water 
will generally rise to the surface within an 


hour or two, internal gases forming and 
bouying it up. This was a familiar occur- 
rence in our hunting experiences, as 


wounded deer always made for .the river or 
lakes, and Blueman had 
often 


been magna pars 
occasions. On this hunt it 
impossible for him to have seen the 
buck take the water, as he and the rest of 
the pack were several hundred yards be- 
hind, and the lake was eight or nine feet be- 
low the level of the country over which they 
were running. Following the trail to the 
water’s edge and finding that it led into the 
lake at that point, he turned and skirted 
the entire shore to find where the buck went 
out. Not finding any outgoing trail on this 
first round he stopped at the point on the 
sandy margin where the tracks led into the 
lake and again examined the ground to sat- 
isfy himself that there was no mistake, then 
made the circuit of the lake a second time, 
as above stated. On his return after this 
second round he manifested by his actions 
that he was now convinced that the deer. 
being wounded as was shown by 
trail, had not 


on such 
was 


the blood 


passed out but had sunk in 


attempting to swim the lake. His behavior 


showed further that he expected the car- 
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cass to rise to the surface of the water, and 
when it did rise nothing could be plainer 
than that this was what he had been watch- 
ing and waiting for. 

Was this not a step beyond what is un- 
derstood as mere instinct? Did not Blue- 
man’s conduct, after he reached the lake, 
demonstrate a clear train of thought? If 
not, in what did it fall short of the mental 
process of the human brain by which we 
argue from premises to conclusions—the 
process called reasoning? 

Experienced sportsmen need not be told 
why Blueman did not go off with the other 
dogs when they jumped the fresh deer. No 
doubt he examined the new trail—perhaps 
saw the deer as it got up from its noonday 
bed in the swamp grass under the dogwoods 
—but there was no blood on that trail, and 
he knew at once it was not the wounded 
buck that the pack went after pell-mell. 
Blueman knew his business. 








{While not favoring the above-named method 
of hunting, except in sections where it is law- 
ful, yet we must agree that some dogs—especial- 
ly some of the breeds of hounds we have hunted 
with—do display rare powers of reason and 
judgment. For instance: On a certain occasion 
we were hunting bear and had killed one the 
day before. The hounds got on a cold trail of 
a bear that was three or four days old. This 
trail crossed the comparatively warm trail of 
the bear we had killed the day before. and 
right near where we had killed it—and which 
track could not have been made over a very 
few hours before the animal was killed—but 
none of the dogs except a pup would notice the 
warmer trail of the killed bear, knowing by the 
scent that it was already out of the way. This 
experience, however, as will be vouched for by 
all bear hunters. is only a common thing—in 


fact a good bear hound is never supposed to fol- 
low such a scent 


Editor. ] 
































HEN people get old they are 
generally plethoric with wise 
saws and sayings. 
hear my 


I used to 
grandmother say: 
“What is one man’s food is 
another's pizen.” I interpret 
it now to mean that no two 
men are alike, and I am 
sometimes astonished to see 
how it is possible for us all 
to be so unlike. In a prac 
tice of medicine of 
thirty years, and a great 
part of it among children, it 
has afforded me good oppor- 
tunity to study the little ones. Often when 
at the bedside of a boy who had entered the 
stage of convalescence, I have asked him if 
he would not like to have a gun and go hunt- 
ing, and how eagerly I have watched for the 


nearly 


His sweet, little eyes 
ways answer before his 


response. would al 


lips could formu 
late a reply, when he might say, “Oh, yes; 
will you take me? Papa goes, but he doesn’t 
take me along.” 

When I contemplate how different it 
would be if he was my boy, I think how 
selfish and indifferent his father must be of 
his boy’s happiness and future welfare. We 
all recognize that the moral influences 
thrown around the youth go a great way in 
moulding his future manhood. If you be a 
good and moral man, make your boy your in 
separable companion, both at home and in 
the field. Make it so pleasant for him while 
in your society that he will seek your com- 
pany, instead of that of bad boys. I don’t 
mean by this that your boy should be found 
every night by his mother’s side reading 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” or “Saints’ Rest,” for 
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when I was a boy I have heard our old 
skinny, cross-eyed governess say that I was 
the meanest boy in Augusta county, and I 
have sometimes thought that 
rect—and at that sne 
and ugly. 


she was cor- 
others was nervous 

Teach the boy that to do right in every- 
thing and try to make everybody 
should be his chief aim in life. 

I think that a man who takes his gun 
and dog and slips out through the back way 
and hunts all day alone is on the same 
plane with the man who slaughters for gain; 
and, while he may pass for a gentleman in 


happy 


every other respect he does not deserve to 
be called a sportsman. That which makes 
sport afield pleasant is the genial-~compan- 
ionship. I have gone for a day in the field 
with some old friend and returned tired and 
hungry without game enough for breakfast. 
and still think that we had had a pleasant 
time. 

I think that the great majority of boys 
have the hunting instinct born in them. I 
am satisfied that I had, for I distinctly re 
member when I was only six months old 
I would take crying spells that would last 
for hours, and the only 
pacify me was for my 


thing that would 
father to take the 
gun in the back yard and shoot it off, when 
I would almost instantly tall asleep and 
slumber by the hour with my face wreathed 
in smiles. Between the ages of six and 
twelve months my father spent much money 
for ammunition to keep. me quiet. At the 
end of the first year, when the north side of 
the wood shed had been torn to kindling 
wood, it dawned upon him that the shot in 
the charge was unnecessary, and the gun 
was discarded and my mother’s slipper was 
substituted; the report was almost as loud, 
but not so pleasant. I had no prolonged 
crying spells the second year, but my back 
became so callous that the neighbors pre- 
dicted that I would be a shoemaker. 

Every boy, before he reaches the age 
of ten years, realizes that a gun is a power- 
ful engine of destruction, and the boy who 
is taken out by his father and taught the 
mode of handling fire-arms is not the one 
who picks up the gun and shoots his sister 
or mother. If he has a nervous mother, 
she may insist that he may not go hunting 
until he learns to shoot, or go near the 
water until he learns to swim. 
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It is not for these reasons alone that the 
father should take the boy along, but every 
boy and every man will have some pastime 


either moral or immoral. Here is 
presented to the boy billiarus, horse racing, 
and base all, dog and cock fighting, 
prize fighting, yachting and golf. Some of 
these are immoral, some expensive and some 
foolish. I would ask you if you ever knew 
a true sportsman who was a very bad man/ 
The true sportsman is not the man who 
loves to annihilate animals and birds. The 
shedding of blood affords nim no pleasure. 
His pleasure consists in seeing his weil-bred 
dog quarter his ground systematically, see 
him stop suddenly, see his eyes glisten, 
when every fiber of his whole body is at its 
greatest tension, a statue that can only be 
appreciated by a man with a soul—a sports- 
man! One difficult shot made by this man 
affords him more pleasure than the slaugh- 
ter of a whole bevy as a pot hunter. The 
sportsman is a lover of all nature; he loves 
to watch the rippling streams, he loves to 
see the wild flowers, he loves to hear the 
song of the wild birds, he loves to get tired 
and loves to get a good appetite, and if he 
has had good luck he loves to get off the 
train on the side that the depot is on and 
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would rather walk home from the depot than 
ride. And when he gets home he loves to 
eat. 

When I see a sportsman with a nice boy 
I often wonder: “Does he take the boy 
along?” I never forget the many times when 
I was a child that my father would saddle 
the pony, letting the blanket protrude back 
of the saddle far enough to afford me a 
seat, when we would ride over the hills of 
dear old Virginia, when partridge and 
pheasants were plenty. I never had but one 
happier day than these, and that was my 
tenth birthday. My father brought me a 
gun from the county seat. The gun was 
longer than I was, the stock extended the 
full length of the barrel, and the barrel had 
“London” stamped on it, and the method of 
discharge was a flint lock. It was a gun that 
had to be loaded from voth ends. My pow- 
der was carried in a horn and poured out 
at the little end into the palm of my right 
hand, while I held the wooden stopper in my 
teeth; and I had to be a good guesser to 
get. two loads of the same size. The first 
thing in loading was to reach up and grasp 
the muzzle and step forward a few feet, 
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pour down the powder charge, then cram the 
muzzle with a wad of hornet’s nest and 
ram with a wooden rod with a knot on the 
end, and continue until the rod jumped 
clear out of the barrel. The shot was poured 
out of a small gourd and put in and rammed 
lightly, when the gun was brought to the 
position of a nursing child, when the load- 
ing of the other end was continued. This 
was done by pulling forward the lid of the 
pan, when the pan was filled with powder, 
which connected with the charge. When the 
gun was fired it.was a kind of double shuf- 
fle, and I would be so scared that I would 
have both eyes shut by the time the gun 
and load had parted company. 

If you have no boy to take along, take 
your daughter, or your wife. How do you 
know that they will or will not enjoy hunt- 
ing unless you take them out? We have 


never been blessed with a boy, and only one 
girl, and she never requested to be taught 
to shoot until she was a young woman; 
but when she did get started she was as 
enthusiastic as an old widower after a young 
wife. 




















“ 1 may be a duck, but it looks to me like a mud-hen |” 
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The Monarch in Repose. 











WOLF HUNTING IN THE BAD LANDS 


By MRS. eu 


UT West, in the grazing country, 

stock owners are continually on 

a lookout for wolves, as they de- 

stroy an immense number of 

horses, cattle and sheep each year. 
Last year two old wolves and their litter of 
seven pups destroyed a thousand dollars’ 
worth of cattle for one man in the Bad 
Lands of North Dakota, most of them being 
calves; although the old wolves were often 
seen in the vicinity, by which sign it was 
known they had a den, they could not be 
killed, nor could the den pe located until 
the pups were nearly grown. 

At that time we went out to hunt them. 
We had a pack of twelve hounds—fighters, 
every one, and mostly of the stag and grey- 
hound breeds. We found the wolves scat- 
tered about through a wilderness of im- 
mense boulders, with choke-cherry trees and 
other brush growing between the rocks. I, 
being a woman, was told to stay on top of 
the hill, out of the men’s way; but, never- 
theless, I had the best of it after all, for 











One of the After-Scenes. 
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from my point of vantage I could keep track 
of what was “doing.” 

First, the doys killed one wolf, then the 
men caught glimpses of other wolves, and 
there would be much shouting in trying to 
attract the dogs; but the wolves seemed to 
slip away before even the sharp-sighted 
dogs could see them. 

The hill I occupied was plateau-like in 
shape. Although the sides were all rocks, 
ravines and brush patches, the top was 
level, and, while riding along the edge of 
the hill, I saw a wolf trying to sneak off, so 
I hurriedly rode back to where the men 
were searching and told them. They at 
once came with the hounds, and after I had 
pointed out the wolf, they descended the 
hillside, but at once lost sight of it among 
the surrounding rocks. After a little, by vig- 
orous shouting, I again directed them to 
where the wolf was, and soon both they 
and the dogs sighted it. 











A man in the den after 
dragging out a wolf. 
having to be dragged out 
himself, 
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Another After-Scene. 


Then ensued a wild scramble of a mile 
or so; but the men soon lost the track. All 
the dogs but two lost sight of the animal, 
but these two got close to and staid with it. 
The wolf was trying to get nearer the top 
of the hill, where the ground was rougher, 
but the horse I was riding understood the 
work and was as keen about it as I was, 
so I did a stretch of hard riding and kept 
the wolf on lower ground, where it was not 
so broken. The dogs at last caught him, one 
at the throat and one at the fiank, and liter- 
ally choked him to death. 

Then the dogs and I, all very tired, went 
back to the starting point and there found 
the men and the balance of the dogs. Thus 
ended this hunt, with two wolves killed and 
the others scattered. We called it*a good 
day’s sport. 

At another hunt I attended we had better 
results, but not nearly as much excitement. 
The den was located by the 


hound. My 


means of an 


old trail husband at once 


blocked up the entrance to the nesting place 


to keep the little fellows in, as the old wolf 
was watching the discovery from an adja- 
cent hill, and would have removed them at 
once if she could have gotten at them. My 
husband then went home for a very neces- 
sary crowbar, pick, shovel, etc., and sent 
one of our cowboys for a neighbor, who had 
a pack of hounds. Of course it goes with- 
out saying that at these hunts the men go 
armed with six-shooters, while I usually 
carry a kodak. 

First, the men removed the rocks block- 
ing the mouth of the den, and then, taking 
turns, they labored heavily at breaking and 
digging out the rotten sandstone to make 
the opening large enough for a man to 
wriggle in. There is always danger of some 
of the rocks caving in and injuring a man, 
but the real sportsman does not shrink at 
thought of this. 

We secured six young wolves about two 
months old, but did not have the good for- 


tune to get the old one. 
































By WwW. H. PIERCE 


I wouldn't be a single thing on earth 
Except a boy: 
And yet it’s just an accident of birth 
That I'm a boy: 
And, goodness gracious! When I stop and think 
That I once trembled on the very brink 
Of making my appearance here a girl 
It fairly makes my ears and eyebrows cur! 
But I'm a boy 


Just thing of all the jolly fun there is 
When you're a boy! 
I tell you, you're just full of business 
When you're a boy! 
There's fires to build in all the vacant lots. 
Go swimmin’, tie the fellers’ clothes in knots. 
Tie tin cans on the tails of dogs—why., gee! 
The days ain't half as long as they should be 
When you're a boy. 


There's lots of foolish things that make you tired 
When you're a boy; 

There's heaps of grouchy men that can’t be hired 
To like a boy: 

There's wood to chop at home, and coal to bring 

And “Here, do this—do that—the other thing!’’ 

And, worse than all, there's girls—oh, holy smoke! 

Are they a crime or are they just a joke. 
Upon a boy? 


And then, there's always somebody to jaw, 
When you're a boy! 
Somebody always laying down the law 
To every boy: 
“Pick up your coat; see where you've put your hat! 
Don't stone the dog: don’t tease the poor old cat! 
Don't race around the house’’—why, suff’rin’ Moses! 
The only time you have to practice things like those is 
When you're a boy! 


And yet, I don't betieve I'd change a thing 
For any boy; 

You've got to laugh, to cry, to work, to sing. 
To be a*boy; 

With all his thoughtless noise and careless play 

With all his heartfelt trials day by day, 

With all his boyish hopes and all his fears, 

I'd like to live on earth a thousand years 
And be a boy. 























The Man-I-Do-Wish Hunting Club Cabin, Erec ted 1886 


A Hunting Club on the Flambeau 


We are indebted to Mr. H. R. Nelson, of Lena, Ill., for the photographs cuts of which are 
here presented, and which show the members of the Man-I-Do-Wish Hunting Club equipped 
for sport, and the cabin where stories are swapped and congeniality is dispensed. This jolly 
set of hunters do their recreating on the romantic Flambeau river, Wisconsin, and to this 
picturesque spot these happy nimrods journey every fall. 

The following is an extract from Mr, Nelson's letter: “This club was organized by your 
humble servant and other members sixteen years ago, and we have met and hunted together 
all these years without an accident of any kind. While we do not consider ourselves game 
or fish hogs, we like, when on our outin:s, to secure enough game to make the outing en- 
joyable from a sportsman’s standpoint. i think that every member in the club is a sub- 
scriber to your magazine, for I know they all consider it the best publication of the kind 
issued.”’ 

















The Club Members, Including Two Guides, Crossing the Flambeau River on Ice, 
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Nine 
where 


miles above La Veta, Colorado, 
the Cucharas creek comes foaming 
and tumbling down from the eternal snows 
of the Trinchera peak, lies the beautiful 
mountain home of Charlie Mack. Surround- 
ed by mountains, scarred and cleft by mas- 
sive dykes and deep canons, it presents a 
scene of entracing beauty. The beauty and 
loveliness of the scene without is excelled 
by the hospitality and refinement of the 
home within. For more than twenty years 
has Charlie lived here, and carved his 
spreading fields from the dense mountain 
growth and hunted the wild game in the 
surrounding mountains, and many are the 
good stories he can tell of his experiences in 
hunting the bear and lions that he has run 
up against. However interesting any of 
these experiences would be, it is not the 
purpose of this article to tell of them, but, 
rather, that of his daughter Agnes, a charm- 
ing young lady of about seventeen summers, 
who can shoot like a veteran, and has ac- 
companied her father on many of his hunt- 
ing trips. She is also an angler of no mean 
skill. 

Miss Agnes has been attending a well- 
known college for young lucies in the East, 
and only arrived home about the middle of 
last June to spend her vacation. About 
this time a black bear began to cause trou- 
ble among her father’s cattle, and he being 
crowded with work on his ranch, could not 
take the time to hunt for him. When speak- 
ing of the matter at home, Miss Agnes sug- 
gested that she and her brother Otto, a lad 
of twelve years, could take the dogs and 
run him off the cattle range or possibly 
kill him. To this her father refused con- 
sent, as he has had a great deal of personal 
experience with bears, which has taught 
him that they are dangerous animals to 
take chances on. However, he promised 
her that he would take her and her brother 
when he did go after the bear. 

The bear, finding himself undisturbed. 
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became more bold in his depredations, and 
caused a general panic and stampede among 
the horses and cattle in the White Creek 
canon, where he had taken up his abode. 
But his boldness led to his own undoing. 
He kept venturing farther down the canon. 
One morning, while crossing field, 
Charlie discovered the fresn tracks of a 
bear, and seeing by the trail that he was 
headed for the White Creek canon, he in- 
stantly decided to follow him. He went to 
the house and, securing his rifle, called to 
his daughter and son to get their rifles and 
come with him, as he was going after the 
bear. Without waiting for urging, this young 
lady promptly seized her Winchester, rifle, 
and calling her brother Otto, announced her- 
self ready. Here a friend of the family, a 
Miss Lindsey, requested that she be per- 
mitted to go along also, but she wanted no 
gun, as she would not dare to even try to 
shoot one. Charlie, with a twinkle in his 
eye, gave ready assent, and the entire party 
climbed into the farm wagon and drove 
around to the mouth of White Creek canon 
and, leaving the team securely tied, began 
a search for bear tracks. The dogs soon 
found the trail of the bear and followed it 
readily. They had not followed more than 
a half mile when they commenced baying 
in a manner that indicated that they had 
come upon their prey. Any doubt they may 
have had was dispelled when the young 
dog came bolting back with his hair turned 
the wrong way; but, being reassured by the 
sight and voice of his master, returned at 
once to the other two and stayed with them 
to the end. The bear, it was found, had 
stopped to feed on the carcass of a dead 
horse, and the dogs had come upon him. He 
at once started rapidly up the canon, but 
so fiercely did the dogs assail him that he 
was compelled to turn upon them frequently 
and drive them back. He followed the course 
of the stream, often crossing it or stopping 
in its waters to fight the tormenting dogs. 


his 
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Miss Mack in Hunting Costume 


In following, had to cross the 
stream on improvised bridges, and in doing 
so both Miss Agnes and her friend had the 
misfortune to fall in and get thoroughly 
soaked. But, nothing daunted, they pushed 
bravely on, often so near the bear that they 


our party 


could hear his angry growls as he vainly 
fought the harassing dogs. But the wil- 
lows and trees were so thick they had not 
yet seen him. Charlie, knowing there was 
more open ground just above, counseled to 
take no chances in the willows, but wait 
and shoot him as he crossed the clearing. 
Stopping to fight and then running again, 
and getting mad minute, the 
bear soon came to the open ground. Here 
the aspen trees were large and more scat- 
tering, and there was no undergrowth to 
speak of. When well this the now 
furious animal made a determined stand 
against the three dogs. He up and 
boxed right and left, and would sud- 
denly make a mighty plunge for the dog 
behind him, side or the other. 
Nor was his efforts in vain, tor while two 
of the dogs were veterans of many similar 
fights, and skilfully evaded his every effort, 
and were fighting to each other's advantage 
like veteran comrades, the third one was a 
young dog, receiving his first lesson, and 


more 


every 


into 


stood 
then 


or to one 





one that he probably will never forget. 
The bear made a desperate jump for one 
of the older dogs, leaving the young fellow 
behind him, whereupon the young dog 
promptly closed in and attempted to take 
a bite out of the bear’s ham. Quick as a 
flash the bear threw himself on his side and, 
turning back upon himself at the same time, 
promptly gathered our young friend to his 
heaving breast and proceeded to chew his 
head off and dismember him all at the same 
time. To this proceeding our young friend 
objected most strenuously, and in a tone of 
voice that would have put a steam calliope 
out of business, made his troubles known. 
Seeing the desperate situation of their com- 
rade, and that the bear turned all his at- 
tention upon the dog in his arms, so to 
speak, the two old fellows sprang boldly 
upon the bear, and so fierce and desperate 
was their attack that before hurting him 
badly he was compelled to let the young dog 
loose and defend himself from the old ones. 

At the moment of his catching the young 
dog Charlie, at the head of his party, came 
into the open and, thinking the dog would 
be killed, and telling the others to stay 
where they were, he started on a run for 
the fight, meaning to get near enough to 
shoot the bear without hitting the dog. 


























A MAGAZINE 


Seeing the dog get away, he returned to the 
others and told Miss Agnes to shoot, being 
careful not to hit the dogs. The young 
lady was about sixty yards from the bear, 
and to get a bead on the single object in a 
moving, twisting, dodging and jumping mass 
of dogs and bear is not an easy matter, and 
especially when distance, wnether far or 
near, causes the nerve to be steady or on 
the quiver just in inverse ratio. But the 
young lady quietly raised her gun to her 
face and glancing along the shining barrel, 
waited for an instant’s disentanglement of 
the writhing mass before her. It came. A 
quick, sharp report rang out. A cry of rage 
and pain from the bear, and it was seen that 
his jaw had been shattered by 
But he turned desperately 


the ball. 
upon his new 
foes, and young Otto, firing at this instant, 
struck him squarely between the eyes; but 
it did not even stagger fhe infuriated ani- 
mal, and, utterly oblivious to the dogs, he 
started for the more dangerous enemy. A 


second steady shot from Miss Agnes brought 
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him down; but he got up instantly, and with 
his eyes blazing fury, attempted to come on, 
only to be met by a steady and deadly hail 
of lead from the two Winchesters. Charlie 
stands, gun in hand, at a position of ready, 
coolly watching the effect of the youngsters’ 
shooting. The bang of the rifles is rapid. 
The head of the animal is almost shot to 
pieces. He goes down. He 


gets up and 


stands forward. Again and again the bul 
lets plow. his quivering body. Every bullet 


finds the target. Again he is down. He 
tries again, then slowly sinks and lies quiet. 
The rifles are lowered. They are hot, too 
hot to bear the hand on the barrel. Miss 
Agnes takes a seat on a convenient log. 
Her face looks very white. Miss 
The 


tongues and bloodshot eyes, make a tush for 


Lindsey 


looks pale, too. dogs, with lolling 
the water, and Charlie—well, he laughs, and 


goes and examines the dead bear. 
“His skin will make a good fishnet,” he 
says. examining the bullet holes. “But you 


youngsters are all right.” 





Tame Deer on Ranch of C. M. Mack. 
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N the days of the upbuilding of the 
West, when the tide ot immigration 
was flowing with ox-team speed from 


the sunrise side of the Mississippi, nine 


out of every ten white-tilted wagons 


their canine followers—hounds, 


had 
and mongrels—-each and every one the pride 


curs 


of some fond master’s heart. They had never 
suffered defeat in a ‘coon fight, never met 
a “varmint” too big to tackle, or sighted a 
rabbit that they could not in a fair 


And these same dogs 


catch 
race in open ground. 
had lots of fun 
from Kaintuck, 

was a giorious fight or an exhilarating foot 


along the overland route 


Sllinoy or In,eanny. ‘There 


race in whenever a farm house 


was approached, and each town or roadside 


prospect 


grocery promised a fresh crop of honorable 
woodland 
and 


scars, while the long stretches of 


“panned out” ‘possums and 


squirrels 





4 full-fledged jack-rabbit 
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rabbits by the thousands. Bret Harte’s 
Forty-niners could never have matched ad- 
ventures with humble followers oft 
For them each hour of the 
day and night held its duties and dangers, 
and there praise for their tri- 
sympathy for their misfor- 
Ambition and grit carried Tige and 
with their and confi- 
dence undiminished, safely to the verge of 
the high plains beyond the big river. They 
had outrun or outfought everything of their 
weight and inches along the road, and were 
longing for some fresh and novel experience. 
And, presently, it came. 


these 
their fortunes. 
was scant 
umphs and no 
tunes. 


Bulger, self-esteem 


Out of a bunch of 
briary shrub, 
sprang the biggest rabbit that any dog had 
ever dreamed of 


grass, or from under some 


seen or long- 


limbed, black-eared giant, that seemed anx 


seeing—a 


ious to reach a safer locality, but was mak 


E, McColm. 
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Jack-rabbit under cover for the day or for his usual rest. By G. E. McColm 


ing mighty poor speed, because one hindleg 
was evidently disabled and could not be 
brought in touch with the ground. It was 
almost a shame to trouble such a poor old 
cripple, but, all the same—Ow-ow! Ki-yi! 
Here we go! Just watch us pick him up be- 
fore he.can go a hundred yards! Then some- 
thing unforseen and wholly unparalleled 
happened, for -the object of their pity 
straightened the kink out of his game leg, 
a streak of gray. shot across the horizon and 
into the great unknowable beyond, and from 
under the sheet of the nearest wagon came 
the astonished. exclamation: “Must have 
been one of them jackass rabbits I’ve heern 
tell of! Blamed if he don’t make them dogs 
look like they’s standing still!” 

Taking into consideration the northern 
and southern limits-of his habitat, it is fair 
to suppose that’a fair average jack-rabbit 
may be found in Kansas; at any rate, the 
jacks from the Sunflower state have sus- 
tained the honor of their country and kin- 
dred in many a hotly contested field, in the 
eastern states and across the 


seas, and 


never yet has one of them been charged 


with “quitting” as long as there was a kick 


leit in him. By Kansas 
jack is gauged that of 


most fleetfooted of animals; 


the speed of the 
the greyhound, the 
hence, I may 
expect all coursing men to sustain me in say- 
ing he is up to the government standard, 
if not the standard itself. There is a whole 
lot of reason as well as poetical fancy in 
the demand of a Wichita man that the great 
seal of his-state should bear the jack-rabbit 
rampant, with the legend, “Get there!” 

Of his endurance and general. staying 
qualities I have had a very flattering idea 
since I was a boy back in Iowa, thirty odd 
years ago. One of our neighbors brought a 
full-grown jack-rabbit from southern Ne 
braska as.a present for his son, and I was 
called in to assist in making a cage for the 
new pet. Of course we had to handle 
whole lot and call him “pretty Jacky 
stroke his smooth coat, and of course he 
took the first opportunity to kick 
free and make a getaway run for the open 
prairie. There was six inches of 


him a 


and 


himself 


snow on 
the ground and one could follow his trail 
at a swinging trot, for he had the biggest 
feet make the 


east of the 


and could longest jumps of 


any rabbit Mississippi. Every 
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boy and half of the men in the neighborhood 
turned out to help us run him down—tying 
the dogs at home, for fear they might in- 
jure the poor fellow—and for three days 
we kept him continually moving. I have read 
somewhere that an Apache hunter will fre- 
quently take out after an. unwounded deer 
and follow him till he is run to a standstill; 
the deer, understand, not the hunter. But 
I’m betting all the money I have saved for 
Christmas that the same redskin sprinter 
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would never turn the trick on a Nebraska 
jack-rabbit that is sound in wind and limb. 
Sometimes there were a dozen of us in the 
chase, mounted and*afoot, and we had that 
jack out in open ground, where we could 
cut corners and keep him in sight on 
straightaway runs. He outwinded the lot of 
us, outran all the dogs we could get after 
him the last half day, and was finally shot 
by a sheep herder, who grew tired of having 
is charge through and stampede his flock. 























A Missouri Club in Camp. 


Members of the American Gun Club of St. 
River, in the Sunken Lands, Madrid County, 


Compliments P. J. Netzer. 


Louis in Camp, November, 1902, on Little 


Photo by John Munster. 


Missouri. Reading from left to right: 





Joseph Huppmann, Lou Miller, A. W. Blatz, Charles Steinmeyer, Harry Stark, Dr. E. 
H. Frielingsdorf. John Munster and P. J. Netzer. 
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By WALTER 





HAVE paid quite a good 
deal of attention to dogs 
that were suitable 
for hunting bear 
for several years, 
and have had it ful- 
ly demonstrated by 
the canines I have 
owned, and those of 
my friends, that a 
bear dog is just 
born, not bred. It makes no difference if he 
be a dog with the poorest yellow dog blood 
in his veins, he may be a bear dog just the 
same and more valuable in his line of sport 
than one from across the pond with $25.00 
duty attached to first cost and transporta- 
tion that makes the dog quite valuable in 
a money way, and yet he may be worthless 
for hunting bear. 

I well remember one of my dogs that had 
a: disposition like the outside covering of a 
porcupine, and as a scrapper among his fel- 
lows was excelled by none. I have seen him 
kill coyotes, bob-cats and river coons on a 
number of occasions and he seemed to enjoy 
the taking of a few stitches in his sometimes 
tattered clothing. His genealogy was un- 
known, he having jumped from a moving 
freight car that contained a West bound emi- 
grant, his horses, cow, chickens and other 
household effects. The train moved on .and 
“Missouri,” the dog, followed my wagon to 
the ranch, where he proceeded to demon- 
strate his rating by trying to whip seventeen 
head of my dogs’ that represented as many 
different nationalites. 

The opportunity finally came to try this 
savage brute on bear. I felt sure he would 
be killed in the first close in, but not so; the 
fumes from a warm bear track acted like a 
saturated handkerchief of chloroform. He 
shivered and moaned as if in great pain, 
hung his head and sat down at my feet, at 
every opportunity, as I hurried along the 


trail to where the rest of the pack were mak- 
ing the hills resound, as they circled around 
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Bruin, who had taken refuge in a water hole 
in the creek. 

In this same lot of dogs I had an English 
hound of the Lurcher stock. The dogs are 
used by poachers on account of their great 
speed, and they run without howling. This 
dog was timid and would rather run than 
fight another dog or any small animal that 
he should have been able to kill with a few 
suaps. He was gun shy, and if the shooting 
got too strong around my ranch, he immedi- 
ately left for my brother’s ranch, twelve 
miles distant. In this respect he became 
quite valuable—almost equal to a telephone 
for quick service between the two places. 
All we had to do was to put a note in the 
dog’s collar, shoot off our shotgun, and our 
message was delivered without delay; and if 
an answer was required, we would put a 
note in the collar and shoot off our gun and 
the answer was speeding across the hills and 
sagebrush, with a rush almost equal ‘to the 
United States fast mail system. Yet this 
dog, if put on a fresh bear track, would trail 
him to the finish; and I haye yet to see the 
bear he could not stop until you came up; 
but just as soon as your gun went to the 
shoulder, it was you and the bear for it— 
the dog was gone. 

I had another dog of doubtful parentage 
that I believe worthy of mention, for several 
reasons. He was faithful to the end, which 
came to him late one fall in a heavy brush 
thicket, where he had stopped a small brown 
bear that was unusually active and hard to 
handle. As near as I could tell, he got tan- 
gled in the brush, while the bear was charg- 
ing him, and before I could send two or three 
45-90s plowing through the bear it was all 
over with the little dog—‘peace to his 
ashes.” 

But I am getting clear off the subject; 
however, you who love a dog will understand 
me. Well, in his lifetime there was a cir- 
cus billed for our town, and I tell you a very 
small circus was a very big thing to us. It 


was haying time, but we all quit to go to the 
15] 
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show. It proved to be a one-horse affair— 
one ring and only one clown. Soon after 
getting separated from a dollar, I found my- 
self seated near the edge of the ring, ready 
to see it all. They finally got to the point 
where the ring-master tries to drive the 
clown out of the ring. He’ fails; so in ran 
an Indian to help catch the clown. He failed 
to make the catch; so out of the side tent 
they ran a dummy bear, that started to gal- 
lop around after the ring-master, Indian and 
clown. Well, sir, when that bear was on 
the first quarter I heard a growl I knew 
mighty well, although I had no idea he was 
there. Out from under my seat flew my 
dog, and the way he brought that bear to bay 
wasn’t slow. The bear, I noticed, was run- 
ning on its hind legs after the first tackle. 
This was a new move on my dog, but he 
finally thought he saw the hamstring, and 
he got his teeth tangled up in that fellow’s 
hind quarters in such a way that it brought 
out all kinds of howls and cussings that 
sounded to me mpre like Swede than they did 
the grizzly tongue. The ring-master began 
to lay it onto my dog. Now, I won’t stand 
for anyone to chastise a dog of mine, so out 
I jumped and took after the ring-master, and 
just as I caught that worthy gentleman with 
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a good swift kick and was turning around 
to help my dog, I saw my whole haying crew 
tumbling over the ropes into the ring. Right 
at this point a lady (?) in green tights, with 
the American flag for a sash, just hauled off 
and kicked me in the side of the head. I 
guess I was counted out, for I remember 
hearing the “Star Spangled Banner” and sev- 
eral other familiar airs. When I came to I 
was lying up against the center pole, and as 
my eyes took in the situation I noticed my 
dog was up the pole six feet, still trying to 
stop that Swedish bear. 

All the rest of the people in the tent 
seemed to be busy trying to knock the head 
off the Jap juggler or some other notable of 
the show, so I decided to help the dog. | 
pulled down my dog until the hold broke, 
when I got him loose. He spit out about 
half a yard of bearskin, two strips of over- 
alls and some more bare skin; then I just 
backeu clear out of that tent, so they would 
think I was coming in. I got my team 
hooked up, my crew of hay-pitchers in, and 
pulled for home, leaving the town people to 
finish with the circus lay-out. So, do you 
wonder I have a tender spot in my heart for 
that little cur dog? 











REQUIESCAM. 


I ask but little in this wide. wide world 
Save six good feet 
Of earth so sweet 
To lay my head 
When I am dead. 


I care not what the idle tongues of men 
May say of me; 
The sighing tree 
Will weep and wail 
When life shall fail. 


I love the rivers and the darkened wood 
The birds, the brook— 
Yea, every nook. 
When death shall fall, 
No man can call 


Me from the grave where buried yearnings 
lie; 
For in my sleep 
So dark and deep 
I'll find a life 
Devoid of strife— 


Where rest and peace go softly hand in hand 
Great joys are found 
Beneath the ground; 
For death is fair 
When God is there. 


ROBERT KERR COLVILLE. 
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By NORMAN 


HE coal company had told 
little Bilkins to run along 
now and take a vacation, 
and Bilkins, glad to get a 
respite from the routine of 
duty, had made a scintil- 
lating get-away. A _ hasty 
mental calculation had 
shown a sufficient surplus in 
the “widow and orphan” ac- 
count to warrant Bilkins in 
the purchase of a long, lean, 
lank ticket from Jones, the 
Burlington man, and, after 
kissing the cat and the cook 
farewell, he avaunted. 

His destination was a crossroads in 
northern Minnesota, said on good authority 
to be in the exact geographical center of 
the finest game region known to the human 
race. In fact, so thoroughly nad the authori- 
ty exploited this region that visions of huge 
bands of elk, droves of deer and herds of 
moose patiently standing about the depot, 
awaiting his coming, haunted Bilkins’ mid- 
night slumbers as he sped northward with 
the lean ticket next his heart. 

Along toward morning Bilkins awoke 
with a start, after dreaming that the coun- 
try was so full of bear that they rubbed 
callouses on each other as they moved. 

“Ah,” said Bilkins, after the porter had 
passed up his pants, which had fallen into 
the aisle, “this will be grand—glorious! 

xX , the coaling station at which Bil- 
kins severed connection with the varnished 
cars, had no public library, water system 
or electric light plant. It had plenty of 
room, but it was unoccupied by the en- 
croachments of a disenchanting and effemi- 
nate civilization. Bilkins stepped off into 
three feet of light drift and struggled out 
from beneath his luggage, neatly deposited 
on his head and shoulders by the crafty 
porter, who had retired un-tipped. 

By the time he had clawed the snow from 
his eyes and opened his mouth to give the 
necessary toots required by the code, the 
rear car was vanishing among the tall, dark 
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timber to the westward, leaving our hero 
alone to his—joy. 

“H’lo, thar!” Bilkins threw his back out 
of place in two widely separated spots as he 
wheeled and faced the addressor. 

A tall, rangey man, dressed up as a cross 
between a desperado and a Christian martyr, 
was calmly surveying Bilkins across the 
smoking end of a long-barrelled pipe. 

“Be you a hunter?” pursued the man. 

“Are you?” asked Bilkins, shocked at the 
man’s audacity. 

“I be,” said his questioner. 

“Well, I am a coal dealer, seeking relief 
from the indignities and oppression of an 
unfeeling public,” said Bilkins. 

“Oh, ho!” The tall man put his thumb 
to his nose and blew a clear, ringing note. 
As the echo came: floating back, Bilkins 
spoke again: 

“Where do people put up for the night in 
this section?” he asked. 

“Put up? ‘Bout th’ only place ‘ud be 
down t’ th’ lumber camp,” said His Rags, 
removing his pipe momentarily. 

“Which way?” asked Bilkins, feeling the 
premonitory symptoms of stagefright creep- 
ing up his extremities. Apout the shock- 
ingest yarn he had ever read was staged 
in a lumber camp, and Bilkins had his 
doubts. 

“Three miles ’crost yender,” 
man, pointing circuitously toward 
est, now damp and dark and 
Bilkins. 

“Going that way?” said Bilkins, as a hap- 
thought. 

“Nope; goin’ home.” 

“‘Where’s that?” 
“*"Leven miles up yender,” with a flour- 
ish. 

“Thank you; three miles over this way, 
eh? Solong,” said Bilkins, as he picked up 
his grip and guncase and pawed through the 
snow to a comparatively raw spot. 

“So long; jes’ keep bearin’ t’ yer lef’ till 
yer hear yellin’; then steer fer it,” said the 
fellow, as he turned and set out toward the 
woods to the north. 
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“All right!” Bilkins, with a peculiarly 
nauseating sensation weighing upon his 
stomach, faced the given line of march and 
set out. Being anxious to get within range 
of the “yellin’” before it was succeeded 
by the more homelike but less serviceable 
snore, he buckled into the work with a vim. 
A half hour’s busy dodging stumps, fallen 
logs, limbs, icy spots, drifts and bunches of 
impenetrable brush and Bilkins awoke to 
the fact that he had bit off a lunk big enough 
to worry a mule. 

He was in the primary stages of de 
spair, when a long-drawn, thrilling, mongrel- 
American cussword came drifting down 
upon the ambient air like the sweet-scented 
perfume of the lily wafts itself-upon the 
sleeper’s tired senses and lulls him on to 
dreamland; it seemed so to our hero. Any- 
way, he let out a hoot that was meant to 
double discount the biggest mogul engine 
that ever emerged. 

The welkin‘was still ringing when Bil- 
kins’ heart leaped to his mouth, and he 
strained his ears to catch again the myste- 
rious crackling he had detected in a bunch 
of undergrowth dead ahead. He listened, 
hoping also to hear another soul-cheering, 
life-preserving remark, and half resolved to 
open the throttle and trust all to a series of 
dblood-curdling, globe-circling yells. But 
that wouldn’t do; the bear would reach him 
first and by the time the rest of the pro- 
cession arrived he might be practically use- 
less as salvage. 

No; he would husband his strength and 
depend upon his legs. in his anxiety he 
caught himself in the act of speaking en- 
couragingly to his legs; bidding them keep 
a stiff upper lip, etc. 

He took a step forward, all senses on 
the alert. The crisp snow crunched thunder- 


ingly beneath his feet and he knew his fate 


was sealed and mailed, when a huge form 
loomed up darkly before him, snorting wild- 
ly. Bilkins’ eyes, being considerably in ad- 
vance of his body, were just rousing to the 
fact that the animal was either a deer or 
a moose; and Bilkins’ heart was going down 
to its old pumping station with painful 
reluctance, when, with a final blast the ani- 
me. wheeled and crashed away among the 
tru ber. 

Bilkins could feel his legs doing ragtim«, 


and knew that he was convalescing from a 
touch of buck fever, complicated with 
fright. 

Fifteen minutes more and the profanity 
grew so prevalent and, withal so pungent, 
that our hero rightly concluded the coveted 
goal was near at hand. Indeed, he broke 
cover just in time to avoid a pot-bellied 
Swede from taking a shot at him on sus: 
picion. 

A committee of the boys came forward 
and inspected the prize. They hefted the 
grip, scanned the guncase, felt Bilkins’ legs 
and puffed tobacco smoke in his eyes. Bil- 
kins had reached the age of consent, and re- 
sistance being out of the question, our hero 
calmly stood the ordeal. 

“Wanttu bunk ‘long o’ us fellers?” asked 
a long, rambling structure, with a cob pipe 
running out of an upper window. 

“If there’s room,” replied Bilkins. 

“Hammik outside 'mongst ther trees er 
plank inside next th’ stove—any p’tickler 
preffunce?” continued the speaker. 

“Plank preferred,” said Bilkins, smiling. 

Throughout the evening Bilkins met 
chaff with chaff, and so successfully did he 
carry the repartee that he induced the 
Gothic ruin to sleep on the plank and allow 
our hero the use of his bunk. Bilkins smiled 
and shook hands with himself; he was, ver- 
ily, a Napoleonic schemer. 

Bilkins retired, weary in limb and jaw, 
but with roseate visions of gory slaughter 
on the morrow. "Twas midnight, “when 
graveyards yawn,” when Bilkins awoke, op- 
pressed by the belief that he was being 
massaged by a large coon with a wire- 
toothed brush on a slab of hot marble. Per- 
spiration bathed his brow and ran in little 
rivulets down his back as he peered out at 
the stove, less than six feet distant, and red 
as a cardinal’s hat. Stealthily he crept out 
and closed the draft, opening the front feed 
door to facilitate the cooling.’ 

He was climbing into the bunk again 
when some villain jabbed a pin into him* 
from behind; he glanced quickly around, but 
no one was there. 

“I’m dreaming,” he whispered; but hard- 
ly had he said it when the fellow in the 
bunk below ran a needle up ana touched him 
in the same place. 

“Gee whizz!” remarked Bilkins, getting 
wide awake. 
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He turned on his side—back to the plank 
wall. A moment’s rest, and then a fiend 
stuck a hot poker through a knot hole and 
let it touch the same, identical spot. Bil- 
kins clapped his hand on the aggrieved lo- 
cality; there was quite a lump there; ‘twas 
movable, and he brought it to light. By the 
pale, flickering glare of the fire, Bilkins saw 
that he held between his thumb and finger 
a cimex lectularius; he dropped the beast 
with a shudder. Without weapons—pistol, 
sword or corrosive sublimate—he felt un- 
equal to the contest. 

With feelings of apprehension Bilkins ad- 
justed himself and began to count the sheep 
jumping over the pasture gate. 

“Hunderd ’n’ two, hunderd ’n’ three, hun- 
derd ’n’—ow!” Bilkins spoke right out and 
lunged with his left. He brought up’ Mrs. 
Cimex and a calf about half grown. In his 
agitation he dropped the luckless creatures 
to the floor with force enough to have brok- 
en their legs. 

By superhuman effort our hero finally 
composed himself to sleep, not without the 
sad events of the immediate past casting a 
blighting shadow over his dreams. In fact, 
he presently awoke, convinced that some 
body was using him as a pitchfork to mow 
away straw from a threshing machine. Worn 
in body and mind, Bilkins gasped and man- 
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fully sank back into the land of Nod. By 
morning his frame had been fully explored 
for settlement, and the choicest grazing 
grounds were already snapped up by the 
advance guard of pioneers. 

Bilkins clawed out of the bunk and 
scratched into his clothes; he felt buoyant; 
the electricity of life was thrilling him; he 
could feel it nibbling at his vitals. Break- 
fast, broken by strange pangs and twinges, 
unknow to Bilkins’ diminutive but orna- 
mental body, was eaten with a relish, in- 
spired by the knowledge that ’twas but three 
miles to the railway, and there was a whole 
half day in which to find it. 

Bilkins rubbed against the corner of the 
chuck house as he watched the men file off 
into the forest. He felt alive—with curiosi- 
ty. He finally saw the coast clear entirely, 
and with a smothered word of thanks, he 
seized his effects and dashed away. The 
rest is easy. 

Bilkins flagged the train, scooted for the 
smoker and enjoyed the cordial companion- 
ship of his newly attached friends. Two 
days later he drifted into the coal office, a 
smile illuminating his countenance, and cas- 
ually remarked, in answer to the magnate’s 
inquiring glance, that he had mastered his 
passion for a care-free existence and had 
come back to scratch for a living. 


A COW PUNCHER’S FREEDOM. 


By Harry 


Ellard. 


Cinch the saddle, gallop run, 
Spur the trusty broncho’s side; 
Fleet as wind he treads the trail, 
Heedless of the rein to guide. 


In the distance he can see 
Rosy-tinted mountain peaks; 
Rugged rocks and stately pines 
Each of Nature’s grandeur speaks. 


As he roams the range he’s free, 
Caring not for hollow fame; 


Unrestrained in word 
*‘Puncher’s”’ 


and thought, 
glory in the name. 


Chasing after game and steer, 
Strength of manhood he reveals. 
Up the slope and o’er the plain 
All the zest of life he feels. 
Stirrup Ranch, Canon City, Colo. 






























WILD TURKEY 


HEN glorious autumn ap- 

proaches and the early for- 
ests have killed the weeds 
and caused the withering 
leaves to fall, the true 
sportsman prepares’ with 
keen anticipation to g0 
afield once more. His guns 
and shooting togs are over- 
hauled, fresh ammunition se- 
lected and packed, his dogs 
—made wild with excite 
ment at the scent of “busi- 
ness in the air’—are given 
harder exercise daily to fit 
hem for the tiring work they must soon 
ve called upon to do in the stubble and 
thickets. 

In the kit of the sportsman, who has en- 
joyed much experience in Virginia coverts 
is the inevitable “turkey bone,” and at the 
sight of it his thoughts pass quickly from 
the shooting of quail and woodcock to that 
grandest of the game birds of America. If 
the season has been favorable and Dame 
Nature prolific of her bounties, the broods 
of wild turkeys have fattened well by No- 
vember on beech nuts, chestnuts, pin-oak 
acorns and the like. 

The eternal vigilance of this bird and its 
singular ability to evade its enemies ren- 
ders it almost useless to attempt stalking 
it. The methods followed for its capture 
are many, and most of them regrettably so 
nefarious, the wonder is the wild turkey 
breed is not totally extinct. 

The natives of the regions where these 
birds are bred do not hesitate to lure them 
to trap or blind by toll lines of corn. Bspe- 
cially if the mast be scant and the turkeys 
hungry, they will quickly follow a line of 
bait, at the other end of which, hidden in 
some convenient tree lap or fence corner, 
the gunner lies in wait. Not infrequently it 
is reported that as high as ten turkeys have 
been killed at one shot; and quite as many 
are caught in pen traps, to be slaughtered 
in cold blood. Shooting on roost is taking 
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a mean advantage of the game, but as the 
birds perch quite widely apart, the first fire 
usually puts all but one to flight. 

The popular method is to find and flush a 
flock, using the yelper to call them together 
again, and shooting them one at a time, as 
the birds come in. Dogs are trained to trail 
turkeys, and by barking sharply on flush, 
scatter widely the frightened birds. The 
dog is then called to heel, the gunner con- 
ceals himself, and when sufficient time has 
elapsed for the turkeys to get over their 
momentary alarm, the “man nehind the gun” 
sounds his “first call to dinner.” If this par- 
ticular flock has not been often disturbed, 
there will be an early response, and upon 
a second invitation to “hurry” a fine young 
gobbler may be seen racing through the 
leaves toward his destruction. Should the 
scattering of the flock be effectual, and the 
old mother hen not near enough to gather 
her brood, a clever yelper should bag several 
fine birds. But if the old hen’s “assembly 
call” is in hearing of the brood, the fake 
yelping of the gunner will be all in vain. 
The precision with which a turkey can lo- 
cate a call is something remarkable. 

The writer’s memory needs no conjuring 
to describe a visit some years ago to that 
part of Virginia famed (by the Civil War) 
as the Wilderness. An invitation from a 
friend, who lived not far from where the 
great battles were fought, assured us that 
“turkeys were ripe and plentiful, and a hunt 
was planned for our entertainment.” 

After due preparation the town of Fred- 
ericksburg was reached and arrangements 
made for a vehicle to convey us over the 
old plank road to our destination. The day 
was fine, the team fresh, and old Addison, the 
driver—“who wuz riz in dat country an’ 
knowed ebery fut ob it”—made the twenty- 
mile trip most interesting by his quaint nar- 
ration of the stirring events in that section 
during war times. 

After leaving the main road our course 
lay through great stretches of forest, all 
grown up since the contending armies had 
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devastated that region. Occasionally we 
would pass through “old fields,’ with now 
and then a cabin; but this, which had once 
been a rich agricultural country, never re 
covered from the war blight, and now is, 
in truth, a “howling wilderness” in every 
sense of the word. 

Spying some mallards in a woods pond 
not far from an old house we had passed, 
Addison was asked if they were wild, or 
might possibly belong to the people living 
near by. “What! Dem ducks? Law, chile, 
dem ducks dey own ducks, dem ducks is; 
dem ducks don’t b’long to nobody, dem 
ducks don’t; dem ducks b’long to deyselves, 
dey do!” At which quizzical announcement 
it was suggested that one of us might try 
a shot; but the guns were in cases, so “dem 
ducks” were not disturbed. 

Not very much farther along, at a bend 
in the raod, the old driver pulled up short, 
exclaiming as he did so: “For Gawd sake, 
gemmen, look at dem turkeys!” And, sure 
enough, there was a “gang,” as he called it, 
crossing the road. Instantly my friend and 
I were out and tugging at our guns under the 
seat. “Assembling the guns quickly and 
snatching a few heavy shells, we attempted 
a detour through the woods, leaving Addi- 
son to keep our bird dogs quiet. The sight 
of masters leaving with guns, and they not 
following, was too much for their nerves; 
and, despite the old man’s best efforts to 
control them, one broke loose and flushed 
our game. Fortunate it was for me that it 
so happened, for on returning to the wagon 
I discovered that in my excitement 1 had 
neglected to remove from the muzzle of my 
gun the heavy “stops” placed there as rust 
preventives. Had I fired the gun in that 
shape, I would probably not now be writing 
about it. But I learned my lesson so well 
that I have never fogotten it. 

Without further incident, we reached our 
journey’s end and found a hearty welcome 
and hot supper awaiting us. Our host ex- 
plained that a neighbor, who owned a re 
markably clever turkey dog, had agreed to 
give us our first hunt the next day. When 
our pipes were alight this worthy arrived— 
he and his dog—and it was not long before 
our arrangements for the hunt were dis- 
cussed and completed. 

I noticed an amused expression on the 
face of our new acquaintance when the guns 


and ammunition were being made ready. He 
remarked: “You sports is monstrous keer- 
ful to keep them shootin’ tools bright an’ 
pretty; you must clean them onct a week, 
don’t yer?” Being told that the use of nitro 
powders made it advisable to clean up after 
every day’s shooting, he said: “Well, I reck 
on I'll stick to the ole time black, what don’t 
make so much trouble. Here’s my ole 
‘Sally’ (producing, from outside the door, 
where he left it on coming in, an ancient and 
battered double-barreled, muzzle-loading 
gun—ten-bore); she an’ me has done a lot 
er work in these wods, an’ we never ain’t 
quarl’d about lookin’ clean an’ putty. She's 
allers ready to go off when I am, an’ I tell 
you, gents, we’ve toted lots an’ lots uv game 
in our time. I did manage to wash her out 
last night, but thet’s the fust bath she’s had 
in a ’coon’s age.” 

Well, tell us something about your dog 
and how you’ve trained him,” I said. 

“Who, Frolic? Well, his mother wuz a 
spaniel and his daddy a setter—takes after 
his pap—but holds onto his mammy’s eyes 


and bark. I raised him and wouldn’t ever 
let him pay no attention to nuthin’ but 
TURKEYS. When we start for a tramp, he’s 


crazy to get right into the brush an’ hunt 
up a trail, but he knows by now he’ll ketch 
fits if he puts off afore I tell him. When I 
do let him go, he’s off like a shot rangin’ 
away out uv sight an’ hearin’ for a long 
time, maybe, until he strikes fresh signs 
of turkeys. Away he goes like greased 
lightnin’ on the trail, keepin’ nis mouth shet 
until he runs plump into the gang. 
thar’s music in the air.” 

Upon inquiry as to what style of “yelp- 
er’ was most alluring, this worthy produced 
what he was pleased to call his “hoodoo,” 
explaining that he named it so “because 
when people say ‘howdo’ they ginerally ex- 
pect an’ get a pleasant answer.” 

This all-important instrument was made 
up as follows: A carefully selected bone 
(from the second joint of a turkey’s wing) 
was inserted in a piece or rubber tubing 
fourteen inches long, and at the other end 
of the tube was inserted the tip of a cow’s 
horn scraped down to the thinness of pa- 
per. This trumpet-like finish was found to 
be a great improvement over the naked bone 
commonly used. But the peculiar skill dis- 
played by this man in imitating every call 
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of turkeydom made us marvel with admira- 
tion. From the peeping cry of a young tur- 
key to the several calls of the mother hen 
and the “quit, quit” note of- alarm by the ever- 
watchful old gobbler, all were perfectly ren- 
dered. 

The following morning our party of three 
started shortly after sunrise, each riding 
a good “brush” horse, and followed by well- 
trained “Frolic.” A mile or so over unfa- 
vorable country brought us to some beechnut 
ridges, and then the dog was sent off on his 
search for game. 

We kept well up on high ground, riding 
slowly and looking for “sign,” while the dog 
ranged widely, first on our right, then on 
the left, and often for a long time out of 
sight, but ever circling so that no matter in 
what direction we turned, he quickly found 
our trail, and kept in touch with us. Many 
times we were halted by hearing the wel- 
come bark when the dog flushed an old gob- 
bler, whose long race before taking wing 
would often lead out of hearing. The habit 
of the old gobblers is to cruise around in 
this solitary fashion, and they are so strong 
and fleet it is said they can outrun a horse. 
After a run of half a mile or so, the dog 
pushes him so hard he takes wing and then 
escapes. 

Not until nearly noon did we find where a 
flock had been feeding that day. We had 
been following the sign but a few minutes 
when the dog, who had raced ahead, plumped 
into the bunch on a hillside out of our sight, 
but we knew from the racket there was 
“something doing.” Hurying to the sound 
we found the dog rushing back and forth in 
the oak chaparral, but no longer barking, 
which indicated that all the birds were put 
to flight quickly from’ their luncheon of 
acorns. What direction they had flown we 
could only guess, but in due time the dog 
was called in, our horses led back and tied, 
and our disposition for attack arranged. 

At opposite ends of a ridge, a quarter of 
a mile away, positions were taken and a 
hasty gathering of old brush about us gave 
the necessary concealment. It was my luck 
to be in the blind with the turkey-hunter. 
When all was quiet and he had inquired if 
I was sure I could easily cover the front 
and both flanks, he drew forth his yelper 
and sounded a low, plaintive call—‘just a 
feeler,” he termed it. 
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After a minute or two it was repeated, 
when we were rejoiced to hear an answer, 
though it sounded a mile away. “As soon 
as he speaks again,” said my friend, “I'll tell 
him where we are; then look sharp, for he’ll 
come a-runnin’.” 

And so it happened. When that won- 
derfully true note was sounded, I saw the 
young gobbler in full run up the hill towards 
us. He had gotten the direction of the call 
so accurately there was no hesitation in his 
progress, and it really appeared to me that 
the rapidity of his pace Would bring him 
quite upon me, but when at about twenty- 
five yards he suddenly stopped on hearing 
the sharp “quit” sounded from the blind. 
And there he died. 

The dog—as he had been trained—was 
curled up close at his master’s feet, and at 
my shot he dashed out upon the helpless bird 
to retrieve it, but as the low bushes just 
there hid the turkey from sight, the dog 
was ordered to leave it there, and he meek- 
ly returned to the blind. Perhaps it was 
ten minutes later when another young gob- 
bler got into trouble in the very same way 
at the very same place. From the other end 
of the ridge a shot rang out, but we learned 
later from my friend posted there he had 
knocked down his bird, but it managed to 
get away. 

No more answers coming to our repeated 
calls, we were thereby convinced that most 
of the flock, when flushed, flew in the same 
direction as the old hen, and at her call 
were led out of danger. Then we mounted 
and “put out” for another range, where, just 
at sunset, a fine flock was flushed while feed- 
ing on grasshoppers in a broom-sedge field. 
These turkeys made a long flight to big pine 
timber—their natural roosting places—and 
after riding there and killing one on wing 
and scattering the rest so they would not 
get together again that night, we left them, 
thinking they would be an easy prey the next 
morning. “Our “best laid plans,” however, 
“ganged aglee,” for with the coming of dawn 
a heavy rain set in which put a stop to the 
hunt, at least for that day and part of the 
next. 





One evening following a successful tramp 
after quail, we were visited by a neighbor, 
who informed us that while he was quietly 
watching for squirrels at the edge of a 
nearby white-oak swamp, just before sun- 
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down, he heard, not far away, what seemed 
to him to be the unmistakable sound of tur 
keys flying to roost. Without disturbing 
them by attempting a close inspection of 
their roost, he stealthily withdrew and came 
at once to report to us his discovery and 
suggest a plan to bag some of this flock at 
daylight. 

Accordingly it was arranged that we 
should meet at 4 o’clock a. m. and he would 
pilot the party. Promptly we started and 
on entering the woods, as it was pitch dark, 
we proceeded in Indian file, each man with 
hand on back ‘of the man in front of him. 
It was a slow procession by reason of the 
care necessary to avoid noise by a misstep 
or the cracking of a twig, which would have 
instantly alarmed the turkeys. At length 
word was passed to me at the end of the 
line that our pilot could see (as he looked 
against the faintly-lightening sky) a turkey 
perched in a tall oak within easy shot, and 
I must shoot it as soon as the now rapidly- 
increasing light enabled me to see it clearly. 
Meanwhile the other three men would move 
on and try to locate a bird for each gun. It 
had been arranged that I should give the 
signal, when ready, by a low quail call, then 
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A young colt, the property of Abiah Hayes, 
the noted stock raiser, who resides near the 
Ohio and Indiana boundary on the Big Four 
railroad, had a thrilling ride on the cow- 
catcher of a fast freight engine last evening, 
says an exchange. A valuable mare and her 
offspring had escaped from a farmyard just 
as the train came noisily by. 

The colt, whose four weeks of life had 
been insufficient to acquaint it with the vocif- 
erous harmlessness of a railroad train seen 
from a distance, became frightened and ran 
on the track ahead of the engine. 

Almost instantly the cowcatcher of the 
engine thrust its nose beneath the colt and a 
sudden shake of the engine jerked the ani- 
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shoot, and the others would fire simultane- 
ously. 

Four shots rang out together and others 
followed in rapid succession, as dark forms 
were seen flying in every. direction. The 
big birds were tumbling down into the un- 
derbrush, and every man of us rushed in to 
secure our trophies. Before I could reach 
mine I heard our pilot roar out, “My Gawd, 
they’re buzzards!” 

It can be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed how crestfallen we were over this 
terrible mistake we had been led into. With 
mortification we slunk away after swearing 
each other to secrecy, and as my week’s va 
cation was at an end, there were no more 
errors committed, or likely to be after this 
experience. 

Our host afterwards told me that an old 
negro who lived near the swamp asked him 
“Did he spec de hawg cholery done pizen de 
buzzards?” When asked why he inquired. 
the old darkey replied, “De 
swamp is des natchly full uv dead tuky buz 
zards.”’ 

But the truth was never published until 
now. 


white-oak 


BABY A RIDE. 


mal upon its iron frame, where it hung help 
less and terrified, but out of danger. 

The intelligent mother galloped frantically 
after the colt, jumping fences and uttering 
piteous neighs distinctly audible above the 
roar of the cars. The mare appeared so fran- 
tic with grief that the trainmen slowed down, 
and, finally stopping, nearly two miles from 
the point of collision with the colt, removed 
the youngster uninjured from its perilous po- 
sition. 

Witnesses of the meeting between the two 
animals say it was enough to move one to 
tears. The mother caressed the little one, 
jumped up and down, and acted in the most 
exuberant manner. The last seen of the pair 
the mother was holding her nose against the 
colt’s head as if whispering her joy. 












































DARKROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


The “Photo Era” for November says: “We 
do not see what the Photo Secession is going 
to conquer next. It deserts the Linked Ring; 
it has killed Philadelphia; St. Louis exists 
not for it; it visits Chicago during good be- 
havior and Turin and San Francisco alone re- 
ceive its smiles. Why is it thus coy with its 
favors, ever seeking new fields? The secret 
has been whispered to us: Shall we let it 
out? Here it is. The Photo-Secession is a 
certain packing-case in a New York office. 
In it repose the famous prints which set the 
world agog a few short years ago. They are 
not increased, neither are they diminished. 
When a new city holds an important exhibi- 
tion, the Photo-Secession patronizes it, and 
the packing case is shipped. Perhaps it is 
divided and goes in two parts, in two success- 
ive years; but then the standard of the show 
becomes too low and the Photc-Secession 
knows it no more.” 

There is no trace of the hand of the stac- 
cato Cummings in that editorial! The malice 
is well concealed and the “long bow” is 
drawn with all the delicacy of a master hand. 
When Cummings “roasts” anything it always 
reminds one of a street brawl, but here we 
have something more artful, something cun- 
ningly calculated to sink its false impression 
deeply and indelibly without jarring the nice 
inclinations of an unbiased reader. But why 
put the thing under Cummings’ editorial cap- 
tion? Why not under the writer’s name? 
That is the question that will kill the effect- 
iveness of the editorial, with readers of keen 
discrimination, and they are the ones it was 
desired to so greatly impress! Sad, sad, O 
brother of the Sacred Cod, is the overdoing 
of a crafty plan. Brains worked under the 
cool breezes that blow in from Boston bay 
are apt to have a stiff and stilted action and 
this editorial of the Photo-Era impresses one 
as coming from a mind reared in a balmy 


clime where there is an indolent tendency to 
regard all as romance—eyen the facts. 

When I heard about it I felt like going 
around the corner and kicking myself. You 
know Dundas Todd had an editorial on 
changing one’s mind and I wondered if the 
Dowie of photography intended turning over 
a new leaf and joining the ranks of advanced 
thought. Now here comes the news that af- 
ter inviting the Phpoto-Secession to exhibit, 
agreeing to reserve a separate room for the 
loan collection and using the statement that 
the Photo-Secession would exhibit, as an ad- 
vertisement to induce exhibitors to send con- 
tributions, the Chocago Salon decided not to 
live up to its agreement as a result of which 
the Photo-Secession collection will not be 
viewed by visitors to the show. And Dundas 
writes an editorial on the sacred prerogative 
of changing pne’s mind! 

Perhaps in no city in the western hemi- 
sphere has the pictorial movement met with 
such opposition as in Chicago. For several 
years a coterie of malcontents in that city 
have been most strenuous in their efforts to 
prevent a representative collection of Amer- 
ican pictorial work from being shown there. 
Of this there is no doubt and of the reason 
therefore, there can be but one conclusion: 
they fear the effect of such a showing upon 
their ill-advised followers; they realize that 
they would be shorn of the honors resulting 
from their own aggrandizement; that they 
would lose caste and be relegated to the 
proper sphere of champions of issues long 
since dead; of principles that are but stalking 
spectres of the misconceptions of the groping 
photographer of long ago. And what 
strengthens this conclusion more than the 
action of the Chicago Salon committee? Did 
they not see that by inviting the Phito-Se- 
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cession to exhibit with all the appearances of 
frankness, agree to the conditions upon which 
the loan collection goes to all cities and then 
flatly repudiate their agreement, they could 
prevent an exhibition fatal to their plans, yet 
present a smug front of progress to their ad- 
herents by “explanations” as to their honest 
endeavor? But let me tell you how their 
plans started. While I was in New York last 
summer Mr. Stieglitz, the director of the 
Photo-Secession, received a letter from Dun- 
das Todd, stating that the Salon management 
had appointed him a committee to inquire as 
to “who and what” the Photo-Secession was. 
Perhaps the Photo-Secession would have been 
justified in resenting this with the same heat 
that a hotel guest might resent a request to 
view his marriage certificate, or could have 
treated it with the same disdain an individual 
might treat an invitation to a reception that 
required a certificate of character, as well as 
the card, to be presented at the door, but not- 
withstanding this preliminary augured ill for 
the chances of an exhibit, the Photo-Secession 
willingly agreed to furnish a collection for 
exhibition on the same conditions as exhibited 
elsewhere in this country and in Europe. So 
the Chicagoans, finding themselves in a fair 
way to be caught in their own trap, got what 
is commonly known in sporting parlance as 
“cold feet” and with a rare descretion found 
oftener in the crafty than in the brave, beat 
a hasty if not enviable retreat. 

The authorities at St. Louis have guaran- 
teed that space will be reserved for pictoriat 
photography in the Arts building. 

The Photo-Secession loan collection will 
be shown at the Corcoran Art Galleries in 
Washington in January, 1904. 

There seems to be a particular element in 
the making of photographs of interiors that 
is beyond the control of the average camerist 
and for that matter I believe a correct solu- 
tion of the problem is very apt to evade even 
those who have made a special study of the 
subject. The general contention is that a 
“backed” or double-coated plate is far su- 
perior to the ordinary plate, yet it has been 
actually demonstrated by experiment, before 
noted in these columns, that exposures made 
directly against the light, on a variety of 
subjects, on plates with one half backed and 


the other plain, resulted in negatives that 
showed no appreciable difference in the two 
halves. I recently saw a striking illustration 
of the fallacy of the accepted beliefs regard- 
ing interiors. Exposures made with double- 
coated plates resulted in a mere tracery of an 
image while others on the same subjects, 
made at the same time on films, gave nega- 
tives that were quite good, although the 
double-coated plates were given ample advan- 
tage in the matter of time. I have had suffi- 
cient illustrations of this nature to convince 
me that exposure and development have more 
to do with results in interiors than any fre- 
liminary manipulation of the dry plate and 
would like to see some of these fellows who 
have time for experiments make some inves- 
tigation along this line. 

An amateur recently complained to me 
that he could get no results from a certain 
formula in which ordinary table sait was 
used. A certain action was supposed to result 
when the salt was added but the supposition 
did not materialize. Having once had a 
somewhat similar experience, I proceeded to 
“prove” two different lots of table salt 
bought at a gorcers and found that neither 
of them would develop one of the known 
chemical demonstrations of sodium chlorid. 
And as in these days of commercial confi- 
dence games even salt may be susceptible of 
substitution and adulteration, I am wonder- 
ing if it is really salt we eat. At any rate 
the next time you run across a formulae that 
calls for table salt, be sure you get the right 
thing. 

So many amateurs try platinum paper or 
carbon tissue or gum-bichromate and after 
a number of failures give it up and say the 
progress is ‘‘no govd” or they cannot get re- 
sults, generally the former, by the way. Now 
I want to ask these felows if they remem- 
ber the weak, muddy prints they got when 
they first tried silver paper and those sickly 
green prints they made when they first tried 
artificial light paper? And how long did it 
take to get good ones? Days, weeks, even 
months, sometimes, of constant endeavor was 
necessary to get results that were at all sat- 
isfactory. But they try a@ dozen sheets of 
platinum paper, an assorted package of car- 
bon tissue or three or four “gum’”’ 
and arrive at an adverse conclusion. 
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first you don’’t succeed, etc., is a maxim that 
the amateur photographer should ever have 
in his mind. 


Now comes word from St. Petersburg, 
Russia, that the Photo-Secession collection 
was awarded the highest honor of the Salon, 
the gold medal. The naming of the con- 
quests of the Photo-Secession in the art cen- 
ters of the world is fast assuming the propor- 
ticn of a list of the capitols of Europe, yet if 
the Podunk Centre Camera Club talks of 
holding a show, they are just as likely as not 
to inform the pictorial workers of the Photo- 
Secession that they now have a chance to 
prove their claims. 


I see I have devoted considerable space to 
direct and indirect interests of the Photo- 
Secession. Now the fact of the matter is, 
of all the agitating, burning issues that ever 
disturbed the stagnant inclination of photog- 
raphy generally, the Photo-Secession is the 
greatest. Of course, I realize that they are 
several thousand photographers, who do not 
care whether photography is an art, or a 
science, or a trade, but I infer that though 
they may make pictures only for their own 
momentary entertainment, they are capable 
of forming opinions, and whether they are 
willing or not they are being numbered among 
the constituency of those belligerent pho- 
tographic journals that rely upon the apathy 
of the average photographer, to enable them 
to claim unchallenged that as they speak for 
such large numbers their position must be 
right. They cannot keep pounding away at 
their misrepresentation pf the pictorialists 
and their aims, without finding here and 
there a recruit to their ranks and aside from 
that the most apathetic photographer cannot 
help but gain a poor impression of the Photo- 
Secession, even if the matter does not inter- 
est him. Therefore I trust you will bear 
with me if I sometimes dwell overlong in try- 
ing to set you right about an association of 
photographers whose only aim and ambition 
is to uphold photography as an art pure and 
simple, having no quarrel with those who are 
content to pursue some other course, but in- 
sisting upon doing their own work in their 
Own way and let their labors show for them- 
selves. 





OUTDOOR LIFE 


I know a man who makes exposures all 
day long, six of them on a 5x7 plate, one 
exposure to a sitter, and then he sits up all 
night and makes Velox prints and he gets 50 
cents per dozen for them—or is it only 25? 
But I do not believe he ever thought of writ- 
ing a book about it. And he makes his own 
paste and cuts and embosses his own mounts, 
too! I think I will have to tell him about 
the book proposition, also about the pupils, 
for the “sucker” crop must be ripe and there 
is no use having all their money go to New 
York. 


“When the frost is on the pumpkin’— 
“When the frost is on the pumpkin”’—Say! 
have you got a dark room in your cellar? 
Well, I have, and I have to keep a stirring 
rod in the hypo bath and stir it up now and 
then to keep it from freezing. I always re- 
cite “When the frost is on the pumpkin” 
while I stir. Before this month is over I am 
going to have a dark room upstairs, if I 
have to tear the side of the house out to make 
it. You had better make a note of this, too, 
if your dark room is cold. A man cannot do 
justice to himself in a dark room that has his 
gray matter on the verge of congealing all 
the time. 


W. G. Pierson, editor of Camera and Dark 
Room, notes my expressions regarding dark 
room lamp and adding some experiences of 
his own that some people seem to try and see 
how much light they can use, while for his 
part he prefers as little as possible. It is al- 
ways safe to avoid light in the dark room and 
I, myself, frequently develop in total dark- 
ness, but it cannot be denied that one of the 
keenest regrets of photography is the neces- 
sity of working out one of the most essential 
parts of its chemical phase, in a gloom that 
surrounds the various stages with so much 
mystery for so many workers. The advan- 
tages that would accrue from a condition that 
would permit the watching, checking and en- 
couragement of a negative’s development in 
brilliant light without sacrificing the quality 
atid texture appeal with such force to those 
in a position to intelligently anticipate the 
results, that it leaves them in breathless con- 
templation of the enormous possibilities. 












































CANINE CHAT. 

If a strange dog chances to cross your 
path, speak kindly to him instead of using 
the boot—the magic power of the voice may 
save you from a bite and never shrink from 
a dog that jumps at you, for that would be 
an exhibition of fear that he is apt to take 
advantage of; stand your ground firmly, 
speak to him kindly and above all things 
never run away from him. 

The Frehch bulldog, which is making 
such a bid for popularity among the elite of 
the East, is said to possess all the desirable 
qualities that have made the Boston terrier 
such a favorite, with the added commenda- 
tion of being a high-priced animal that the 
fortunate possessor of a specimen is on sight 
set down as a person of wealth. The gen- 
eral appearance of the French bulldog should 
be that of an active, intelligent, muscular 
dog, smooth-coated. compactly built and of 
small stature. The head large, square and 
broad, cranium almost flat, jaws large, pow- 
erful, deep, square and undershot; the mus- 
cles of the cheek well developed; the face ex- 
tremely short, broad and very deep. The 
stop should be strongly defined, causing a 
hollow groove between the eyes, and extend- 
ing well up to the forehead. The eyes wide 
apart, set low in skull, as far from the ears 
as possible, round, of moderate size, neither 
sunk nor bulging and very dark. No hair 
and no white of eye should be visible when 
looking forward. Muzzle, nose and lips 
should be black. The lips thick and nose 
deep and nostrils broad. Neck short, thick 
and well arched. The ears should be bat 
ears, large in size, broad at base, well elon- 
gated, with rounded top, set high on head. 
but not too close—yet carried erect, with 
orifice plainly visible when seen from the 
front. The body should be short, well round- 
ed, well let down between the shoulders and 
forelegs, chest deep, broad, full, well ribbed, 
with belly well tucked up. Back short, 
strong, broad at shoulders and narrowing at 


- for fatness is the remedy of short 





the loins. The forelegs should be short, 
stout, straight, and muscular, set wide 
apart, hindlegs longer than forelegs, so as to 
elevate the loins above the shoulders. Feet 
compact and firmly set, turning slightly out- 
ward. Toes compact, with high knuckles and 
short nails. Tail either straight or screwed 
(not curled), short, hung low, downward car- 
riage, thick root, fine tip. Preference given 
to short, straight tail. Color should be uni- 
form, pure of its kind and brilliant; prefer- 
ence given to dark brindle, dark brindle and 
white; all other brindles, all other colors. 
The skin soft and loose, especially at the 
head, forming wrinkles. Coat moderately 
fine, short and smooth, mutilated and other 
than bat ears are disqualifying. 

One of the commonest troubles experi- 
enced by ladies who keep pet dogs is the ten- 
dency of their favorites to develop excessive 
fatness. Of course this is only to be expect- 
ed where dogs are kept most of their time 
indoors, and have only a limited amount of 
exercise, while at the same time they are fed 
with a superabundance of food which is usu- 
ally of but a coarse, health-giving nature— 
too frequently being quite the reverse—deli- 
cacy upon delicacy, until the wonder is, not 
that the unfortunate animal has grown fat, 
but that it survives at all the over-indulgent 
generosity of its mistress. A lean and hun- 
gry animal, of course, is not what one likes 
to see about a house, but at the same time 
there is no reason why a dog should not be 
kept in a satisfactory condition without being 
overfed and pampered into this condition of 
obesity. Fatness is quite as much a disease 
as any other affliction of the body, and it 
needs to be treated both on dietetic and med- 
icinal principles. Probably the best remedy 
rations. 
When a dog has become very fat, if its nor- 
mal amount of diet be stopped for a time and 
be reduced to something steadily below the 
average in quantity, the effect will be that 
the system will, so to speak, have to live on 
part of its own fat—that fat that has been 
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stored up in the tissues, until the principal 
organs of the body are quite unable to per- 
form their intended functions. Reduction 
and alterations of diet, with an occasional 
omission of a meal altogether, are the first 
essentials to the successful treatment of ex- 
cessive fatness. 

With regard to variations of food, it must 
be pointed out that anything which is too 
starchy in composition should be avoided, 
because starch is fat-forming, and unless bal- 
anced with plenty of nitrogenous food (which 
of course is not starchy), the animal will be 
likely to develop this condition more and 
more. Starchy foods are such things as rice, 
and the various farinaceous meals generally 
used for dog feeding. These are excellent 
foods in their way, but they want to be bal- 
anced by liberal quantities of such things as 
raw lean meat and fish. It may be remarked 
that amongst farinaceous foods, oatmeal is 
one of the richest in nitrogenous matter, and 
that explains why it is that puppies grow 
and thrive so well when reared on an oatmeal 
diet; it builds up the frame, and instead of 
giving a tendency to fatness, it causes the 
limbs to be strong by making bone and sin- 
ew. Lean raw meat and oatmeal cooked up 
with succulent broth; this constitutes the 
diet pf probably half the sporting dogs of 
the country, and very well they always thrive 
on it. Now, with regard to the medicinal 
treatment of fatness, the remedies required 
are first of all regular aperients—compound 
rhubarb pill, or something of that sort, given 
in fairly good doses at frequent intervals; 
and by .way of a special medicine the usual 
thing prescribed is iodide of potassium, which 
a druggist will make up into a mixture on the 
basis of about a half-grain dose for every 
ten pounds the dog weighs, given three times 
a day before feeding. 





The Teharian Soap for dogs, of which an 
advertisement appears in this issue, by C. F. 
McGuire, has given me so much satisfaction 
by the good results received from its use that 
I feel compelled to let others know it. It has 
proved itself invaluable to me as a breeder 
of cocker spaniels several times, and only re- 
cently my dog Raven Baby Girl had two very 
bad sores, one on her neck and one on her 
leg, which looked for a time as if they would 
spread all over her body, but thanks to the 
healing influence of the soap she was soon in 
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good condition again. 
Kerr, Denver. 


Respectfully, W. H. 


The Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty- 
eighth annual show will be held at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, on February 10th 
to 13th. The list of judges is as follows: Dud- 
ley E. Waters, Grand Rapids, Michigan, St. 
Bernards; J. Blackburn Miller, New York, 
New York, Great Danes; John Brett, Fisher’s 
Island, New York, Greyhounds, Foxhounds 
(American), Chesapeake Bay dogs, Pointers 
and Setters; Dr. S. J. Bradbury, Lynbrook, 
Long Island, Sporting Spaniels; W. J. Pegg, 
London, England, Bulldogs and Bull Terriers; 
E. D. Faulkner, New York, New York, French 
Bulldogs; Alex. L. Goode, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, Boston Terriers; Charles D. Bernheim- 
er, New York, New York, PoPodles; E. Les- 
ter Jones, Madison, New Jersey, Beagles; E. 
Powell, Jr., Shrewsbury, England, Fox Ter- 
riers and Welsh Terriers; O. W. Donner, Rye, 
New York, Irish Terriers; Dr. F. C. Ewing, 
St. Louis, Missouri, Scottish Terriers; Geo. 
Draper, Gomersal, England, Bloodhounds, 
Mastiffs, Newfoundlands, Deerhounds, Rus- 
sian Wolfhounds, Foxhounds (English), Grif- 
fons, Retrievers, Collies, Old English Sheep- 
dogs, Dalmatians, Chows, Airedales, Basset- 
hounds, Dachshunde, Whippets, Black and 
Tan Terriers, Skyes, Bedlingtons, Dandie 
Dinmonts, Schipperkes, Pugs, all Toys, mis- 
cellaneous classes and unclassified specials. 

REX. 





FORCE VERSUS SUASION. 


(By Ed. F. Haberlein.) 


In selecting a theme for this issue, I take 
my text from a letter received from a sports- 
man who relates a tale of woe and which 
furnishes ample food for reflection. A por- 
tion of said letter follows: 

“IT have always been an ardent sports- 
man, but never realized the delights of quail 
shooting until a year ago, when I had the 
pleasure of shooting over a perfectly broken 
dog owned and trained by a friend and chum 
of mine. I then and there made up my mind 
that I should own such a bird dog and began 
looking around for a puppy of approved 
breeding and marked to my liking, one that 
I would take delight in training similar 


to the dog above referred to—to work in per- 
I soon had a very prom- 


fect manner afield. 
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ising pup, procured a work on training and 
followed the instructions to the letter. For 
over seven months now I have been at work 
on him, but can’t say that the results have 
been satisfactory. The treatment prescribed 
may be all right with some dogs; but, With 
such that have a head and will of their own, 
all persuasion and kindness will avail 
naught, and that is just what is the trouble 
with mine. At times he does his work fairly 
well; but then again he takes a notion not to 
do as he is bid, and, as the book says not to 
use the whip or any spike collar, you’ve sim- 
ply got to wait until some other time when 
he is probably in humor.” 

Years ago dog training, or rather ‘“‘break- 
ing,” as it was appropriately termed, was 
conducted on brutal lines, and therefore a 
dog “breaker” was himself contemptuously 
looked down upon as a brute. In the en- 
deavor to inculcate desirable accomplish- 
ments, the helpless pupil was starved and 
beaten till nearly dead and scared out of its 
wits, thus destroying the sagacity and in- 
stinctive propensities that were inherent. 
Some of the older books on dog training 
pleaded for a more considerate treatment 
later on, the author of one of those theoret- 
ical works absolutely forbidding force in any 
manner whatsoever, advising kindness and 
suasion, altogether. The above letter fully 
proves the folly of such a course. I have in 
my possession a large number of letters 
quite similar to the above and could cite 
hundreds of disappointed sportsmen in all 
parts of the country. The task of training 
a dog is undertaken for the purpose of fit- 
ting a helpmate for practical use afield; and 
if seven months are taken up inducing a pup 
to do one’s bidding, and that only when so 
inclined, it is not to be wondered why some 
amateurs get disgusted and throw up the 
whole thing as a bad job or lay the blame 
on the pup. 

Wherein lies the trouble? It is the unavail- 
ing, time-absorbing, vexatious system pur- 
sued; a waste of time and energies, pure and 
simple. By the suasive system, accomplish- 
ments are sought to be attained through 
coaxing and play only, and, as the trainer 
must suit his efforts to the inclination of the 
pupil, progress must necessarily be slow. 
Then, too, one of the most pernicious habits 
is the regular outcome of such play—mouth- 
ing the bird—to say nothing of the inability 


on part of the trainer to prevent flushing and 
chasing, breaking shot, plucking and even 
swallowing the dead bird, and a great uncer- 
tainty as to orders being obeyed at any time 

Since there is a practical system, speedy, 
efficient, approved and reliable, by which the 
above mentioned faults will not only be 
averted but can be effectually overcome in 
dogs of any age, and under all circumstan- 
ces, the amateur trainer should lose no time 
idly experimenting. The writer, not a theo- 
rist, but a practical trainer of many years’ ex- 
perience, knows whereof he speaks. For lack 
of proper understanding, the training of a 
dog is usually thought to be a terrible, vexa- 
tious task, when in fact, if properly pursued, 
it will be found a pleasurable undertaking 
Force (without the whip) judiciously applied. 
combined with kind and sensible treatment 
—using the force collar to effect attention and 
obedience, and words of praise and caresses 
to encourage and reward for good behavior— 
will never fail in resulting satisfactorily. 
The great number of really good dogs thus 
turned out by amateurs in all parts of the 
country fully bear out the assertion. 





SECRET SLAUGHTER HOUSE. 


The police of Buda Pest have just discov- 
ered a secret slaughter house which existed 
to provide good hotels and working people 
with cheap hares and mutton. For some 
time there have been complaints to the po- 
lice about the mysterious disappearance of 
valuable dogs and plump cats, and it has 
now been found that the animals were stolen. 
taken to secret slaughter houses, whence 
they emerged as fresh-killed mutton and 
skinned hares. 

The slaughter house was the dwelling of 
a laborer named Joseph Medek, in the Szege- 
dinergasse, and when the police called they 
found the man employed in tearing off the 
skin of a valuable Newfoundland dog. In a 
cauldron a fox terrier’ was being cooked. 
while a cat was being stewed in a pan. 

Medek did a large trade in cats, and Eliza- 
beth Kassenleiter, a woman who lived with 
him, confessed that a number of prominent 
restaurant keepers bought them as hares. 
The cooked dog flesh was sold from house to 
house in the working class quarters of the 
city. 






































Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 


of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 


partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim te exercise a stringent esplonage over the carrying out of the 


game department's duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such information 


from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to 
what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


OUR PROMISE. 


Thousands of extra copies of this issue will 
be distributed at the New York Sportsmen's 
Show and to those of our new readers who 
mayhap will fall to the wiles of our three 
emissaries at that big function we will say 
that this number of the magazine is but a 
modest sample of what we expect to furnish 
you each month during the ensuing year 
Some of the features which we can promise 
you are: 

A continuation of our marvelous game bird 
subjects 

The best “Rifle and Trap” department of 
America. 

A “Game Field” department unsurpassed by 


any sportsman’s magazine in 
any publication extant 

The most authentic stories on big game 
and feathered game hunting which the prac- 
tical sportsmen, hunters and guides of the 
West can furnish. 

The best and truest types of big game pho- 


tographic reproductions possible to obtain 
And lastly, a general improvement, com- 
mencing with our May number, in the style, 


presswork and paper of the magazine 


The above are merely tips to those new 01 


prospective subscribers who may possibly see 
this number for the first time As you are 
all of a discerning natures a word to the wis« 


is sufficient.” 


IT’S WORTH CONSIDERING. 
Editor Outdoor Lifé At the present rate 
l 1on OL game, in a few years 
there will be none. The fish of the different 


replenished every year by appro- 


priations from the different states and the 
United States, and I believe that it is time 
that the hunters demand their rights, as they 
are as much entitled to have their game re- 
stocked at the expense of the taxpayer as the 
fishermen are. How can this be done? For 
scme years I have maintained that the Na- 
tional government should establish a suitable 
game preserve in a temperate climate where 
game and especially game birds could be 
propagated naturally and artificially, for dis- 
tribution, the same as fish. I am thoroughly 
convinced that this can be done and after it 
is once established, would be self-sustaining 
All of the farm lands within the preserve 
could be tilled the same as other lands 
Proper feed could be raised for the animals 
and birds. It would be necessary to select 
proper grounds and fence them, and I know 
of no more suitable place which is available 
than a part of the Indian Territory. I think 
if the sportsmen would demand of congress to 
set aside such a tract, they would feel dis- 
posed to do so, more especially now while 
If the 
readers of Outdoor Life will write their con 


we have a sportsman for President. 


gressmen, no doubt something would be done 
Wichita, Kan. CHAS. PAYNE. 


MONTANA LAWS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—The Supreme Court 
has knocked out our 1903 game law, so we 
have the 1901 law in force again. The game 
warden recently arrested the wrong man for 
killing a doe, but the alleged offender car- 
ried the case to the higher court and won out 


We are allowed six deer and six goats now 
M. P. DUNHAM 
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NOT A “FISH” STORY. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I do not know wheth- 
er the following fish story will interest you 
or not, but it certainly did that very thing 
with some of us tenderfeet in Omaha a few 
days since. 

Capt. Charles H. Townsend, chief clerk in 
the chief quartermaster’s office, Department 
of the Missouri, recently received from his 
niece, Miss Georgia D. Townsend, Cambridge, 
Wisconsin, a muscalonge that tipped the 
scales at 29% pound. For two or three days 
the fish was on exhibition in the window of 
the Townsend Gun Company, when a colored 
man was engaged to clean it. He was much 
surprised to find that the fish had a tongue, 
which later proved to be a black bass, which 
weighed exactly three pounds five ounces. 
The big fish—and I presume I could correctly 
say the bass as well—was caught by Miss 
Townsend with a spoon hook, while fishing 
through a hole in the ice. Just what business 
that muscalonge had with a spoon hook, 
while having a’ good meal in store, was more 
than some of us tenderfeet can determine, 
but there is no getting around the fact that 
it was there. I saw both fish and was pres- 
ent when they were weighed, and if any 
proof is necessary can send you the affidavits 
of a dozen men who saw both fish, as well as 
that of the man who cleaned the big one, 
and the man who saw him do the work. This 
may or may not be something out of the or- 
dinary, but it certainly rattles the windows 
in this section of the country, where one 
would be perfectly satisfied if he could catch 
a bass weighing three pounds five ounces, to 
say nothing of the big fellow. 

JOHN D. HOWE. 





CARTRIDGE EXPLODED BY HEAT. 


Pete Kickem had been following a deer 
track through the snow all day, and night 
found him out of walking distance from 
home, but yet on the plain track of the deer. 
The prospect of sleeping out over night did 
not worry Pete, as it was not the first time 
he had had to camp in the woods at night. 
So he gathered together some pitch wood and 
soon had a hot fire going. He sat by the 
blaze for an hour or so drying his damp 
clothes, when sleep overcame him and he lay 
down and soon fell into a deep doze, with 
pretty fair chances of burning on one side 
and freezing on the other. 

How long he slept he does not know, but 
he was suddenly brought back to earth by the 
sound of a loud report and a heavy blow on 
the seat of his pants. It gave him a terrible 
scare, and this, together with the force of the 
shock, landed him about twenty feet from his 
night’s resting place. He didn’t know wheth- 
er someone had been shooting at him or he 
had been under man in a football scrimmage. 
Hearing no more shots, but smelling the odor 
of burning clothes, he began to examine the 
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pants that seemed to have been so ungently 
touched. He discovered an empty .30-30 shell 
split wide open and his hip pocket on fire. 
After putting out the fire he went over to 
where he had been sleeping and found a .30-30 
bullet. This he now carries to remind him 
that he should never expose loaded cartridges 
to a hot fire. CLAUDE WILLIAMS. 





TWO ENEMIES OF GAME. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I am interested in 
the discussion on Colorado’s game laws in 
Outdoor Life. As to the merits or justice of 
the law I have nothing to say; but it seems 
to me that as to the protection of game, es- 
pecially deer, the two of their worst enemies 
are lost sight of altogether, namely, the 
mountain lion and the European hunter. As 
to the first: Almost every time I go into the 
woods I find the bones of deer that have been 
devoured by lions. A lion will destroy more 
deer in one year than a dozen men will kill 
in one open season. An average-sized black- 
tail buck will not last a lion more than two 
days. In the late winter, when the snow is 
deep and crusted, the destruction wrought by 
lions amongst deer is terrible. It is true that 
some states pay a bounty for the killing of 
lions (this state offers $7), but if one kills 
a lion here he cannot realize more than $4 
for it. 

Now it seems to me that if the law would 
allow every one who kills a lion the privilege 
of selling four deer, say, in the open market, 
hunters and trappers would make an effort to 
kill some of them. It can be done easily un- 
der the supervision of the local game warden. 
Every lion killed saves the lives of twenty 
deer, a low estimate. Besides, such a pro- 
vision would give the city man who never has 
a chance to hunt, a taste of the finest meat in 
the world occasionally. 

As to the European: Why is it that an 
English lord or a German baron is allowed to 
come to this country and kill moose and elk 
and practice target shooting on deer in vio- 
lation of the law? 

Look at the moose and caribou that are 
slaughtered in Alaska every year by Euro- 
peans! Whyisthis? Is it the “almighty dol- 
lar” that does it? I cannot express my dis- 
gust with “game wardens” who allow such 
doings. GEO. G. RICE. 





REPLY TO “L. A. 8.” 


Editor Outdoor Life—I noticed the article 
in your December number by a man who 
signs himself, “L. A. S., Pittsburg, Pa.” I 
will try and answer his first and, I believe, 
only question, “What is the kick against the 
Colorado game laws?” Colorado now has a 
non-resident hunting license of $25, a camp- 
ing license of 50 cents, to be taken out in the 
county in which you wish to hunt (any coun- 
ty clerk can issue this license.—Editor.), and 
a license fee of $5 which allows the hunter to 
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ship his game out of the state. The law re- 
quiring three separate licenses to hunt fif- 
teen days in hot weather is the motive of the 
kick, Mr. L. A. S. If there is any other state 
in the Union that has a law so nagging and 
which gives so little for your money, I have 
not heard of such a state. 

I would like to have the general govern- 
ment enact a uniform law to protect the game 
in all the states alike, and that is the only 
protection that will protect. I live in Nebras- 
ka and am sorry to say we have a foolish 
game law here. About all it does is to fur- 
nish a fat salary for a few men; it does but 
very little towards game protection. 

Until the United States government will 
act, I believe in the states making either a 
close season, say, of two years out of four, or, 
if license is preferred, to enact a reasonable 
license law alike to all and limiting the 
amount; also limiting the season and allow- 
ing each one to take to his home whatever 
the law allows him to kill, and all with one 
license. Then a party coming to your state 
and wishing to observe the law would know 
just “where he was at,” and would not be in 
the position of the writer and party one year 
ago, who was compelled to send back to 
Glenwood Springs (thirty-five miles) for a 
camp license, not knowing such was required 
until informed by a man who said he was a 
game warden. Although we- were supplied 
with copies of the law by the commissioner in 
Denver, strange to say they did not contain 
that clause. I believe, Mr. “L. A. S..” that 
the non-resident sportsmen as a rule are men 
who do not stop to count the cost when out 
after sport. J. C. McKINNEY. 





THE CARCAJOU SHOOTING CLUB. 


The above club was organized by H. L. 
Skaviem, C. L. Valentine, Alexander Mc- 
Naughton, and A. M. Valentine, on May 20, 
1896, the shares of stock being limited to 
twenty-five. The club owns one of the finest 
game preserves in the United States—at Lake 
Koshkonong, Wisconsin. This lake is fam- 
ous for its canvasback shooting. and has been 
called ‘“‘the Chesapeake bay of the West.” 

The club’s property consists of a club 
house, and the land occupied by this build- 
ing and the barns, and ten building lots, con- 
trolling three miles of shore line on the lake. 
Fifteen shareholders own the club house, 
while ten shareholders own the lots. The 
lot owners have no interest in the club 
house, while the club house members own 
no interest in the lots. 

The club property is located near Sum- 
ser, Jefferson county, nine miles from Fort 
Atkinson, and nine miles from Edgerton, 
Wisconsin, Sumner being the postoffice ad- 
dress. 

All kinds of ducks are shot at Lake Kosh- 
konong. The fishing is also especially good, 
black bass, pike, pickerel, as well as the 
smaller fish of the western waters, being very 
plentiful. 
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HIS SIXTEENTH BEAR. 


David Vance, with a party consisting of 
Henry Hartley, Frank Winters and J. G. Van- 
cannon, went on a bear hunt up the Conejos 
river near Antonito, Colorado, lately. Mr. 
Vance led the way to a large bluff where he 
had previously found a bear den. Brush was 
found raked up about the mouth of the cave 
and other signs indicating the presence of a 
bear, and Mr. Vance at once said, “Boys, he’s 
here.”” The dogs were sent into the cave and 
there followed a great uproar as they at- 
tempted to drive him out. Mr. Vance, with 
his grandson, Henry Hartley, who was on his 
first bear hunt, climbed up to the cave with 
their guns and called the dogs off. Mr. 
Vance got a clear view straight into the 
bear’s eyes about four feet in front of the 
muzzle of his gun, and fired, the ball striking 
just below the eyes and ranging back into the 
body, after which the dogs were again set on 
to the animal. The bear made a break di- 
rectly for the two men, roaring loudly with 
pain. Winters was a little farther back and 
directly in range and the bear made a bee- 
line for him. Winters and Hartley fired. both 
shots taking effect. Winters then turned and 
with one leap cleared about fifteen feet of 
logs and brush down the side of the hill. Mr. 
Vance could not shoot for fear of hitting 
Hartley or the dogs, so he gave Mr. Bruin a 
shove with his foot as he passed by and when 
he got out of range of the others he gave him 
another shot from his old “ninety.” Hartley 
shot him again, at which he sank to the 
ground dead. 

The bear was a large one, weighing prob- 
ably 400 pounds. The hide weighed twenty- 
nine pounds. Mr. Vance is very proud of his 
bear, as this is the sixteenth bear he has 
killed since coming to Colorado. 


Antonito, Colo. B. HIDE. 





THE COLORADO LAW. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I notice by reading 
Outdoor Life that there is some objection to 
the portion of the Colorado game law provid- 
ing for the non-resident license. I think we 
have a good game law, and one which if en- 
forced will do more than ‘any measure ever 
before passed to protect the game. I say if 
non-residents want to hunt in Colorado let 
them contribute something towards protect- 
ing the game which they come to kill. 

I think J. M. Woodard the best game com- 
missioner we have ever had. 

M. F. GIVENS. 





J. S. Bradley and Will Bileritt, two of 
Fresno’s (California) most prominent sports- 
men, enjoyed a hunt for quail in December, 
each returning home from a day’s sport with 
a bag of twenty-five. They are both members 
of the Fresno Gun Club and have good aver- 
ages to their credit for their past summer’s 
trap shooting. 
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GOOD NATUFE IN THE WOODS. 


To anyone who has ever spent vacation 
time out in the woods or wilds of the Rocky 
mountains this subject will appeal in a very 
positive manner. It is said that human na- 
ture either boils over or burns out in the high 
regions where big game is now found, and 
that a medicine which would keep it from 
doing either would be hailed by all who take 
delight in living close to Nature’s heart, and 
close to her white summit of eternal snow. 

We had a fine specimen of good humor 
with us in our last trip into the Bitter Root 
Forest Reserve region—put us in mind of one 
who went along several times up in Montana. 
He was an old hunter and trapper, full of 
stories and of visions, filled to the brim with 
good nature. No calamity could ever make 
him boil over. No missing some big oppor- 
tunity at fifty yards could ever make him dry 
up or give expression to words irregular. His 
nature was about as near perfect in this mat- 
ter as any I have ever seen. What a blessing 
he was! His imagination was not the least 
of him, and what a power imagination is, 
anyway! The pack could get off ten times in 
one forenoon and five of the horses get stuck 
in swamp or between trees on narrow trail, 
or roll down the steep mountain side, but he 
went right on smoking his old pipe and tell- 
ing his stories. He was worth a fortune to 
any man desiring a good time in the hills for 
a month or six weeks—an ideal guide for 
anyone. A big buck might jump up within 
fifty yards and everyone in the crowd miss 
him, or a bear might show himself above the 
crest of a hill only to slip away before any- 
one could get his gun ready, it made no dif- 
ference; he was the same good-natured man 
all the same. When a camping place was 
found and it was discovered that because of 
muddy water it would not do, although the 
sun had set, he would move on with the same 
complacent behavior as though the best place 
to camp possible had been reached. Once his 
gun missed, but he went right on compla- 
cently. Once every man in camp got cranky 
and tore up the blue sky with all sorts of 
adjectives and the horses were called by all 
sorts of names, but he went right along the 
same as ever. One feature about him was 
his unbounded egotism and story-telling. He 
was full of stories of adventure which he had 
gathered up during the past forty years all 
the way from Alaska to Mexico. These he 
told continually. He was always the hero 
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of the stories, and he went through them 
with so much life and movement, keeping us 
up until midnight ofttimes by his maneuvers 
about. the campfire in showing how some 
“scrap” took place between himself and some 
silver-tip, or how he escaped the rebel ranks 
after the battle of Shiloh or the Wilderness. 
From wolves, bear, elk, and buffalo he had 
escaped by the skin of his teeth. He was 
natural and earnest in his lying, and while 
we all know that he was lying he was the 
most enjoyable companion we ever had. He 
did three times the work of any other man in 
the party and was not satisfied if we did not 
allow it. He never tired one of us. He very 
likely believed all he told us. His ambition 
was unbounded. He saw beyond every moun- 
tain game enough to keep us busy for a 
week, and if ever there was any discontent 
this man would drive it forever away in ten 
minutes by describing some great adventure 
or the finding of some large amount of game 
in just the condition we might then be in. 
He told us enough stories in one trip to fill 
500 pages of a book. He was so liberal with 
his time, energy and money as to be a most 
enjoyable companion, and we shall never for- 
get him because he was the best remedy we 
have ever found for the ever - recurring 
“cranks” which tempt everyone who goes for 
any length of time into the mountains. 
W. T. EUSTER. 





EXPERIENCE WITH A MOCCASIN. 


On one part of our land in Florida was a 
pond covering about twenty acres. It wasn’t 
very deep, the deepest part being only about 
eight or ten feet, in most places not more 
than four. 

For several nights father had noticed a 
flock of wild ducks which came in there just 
about dark to feed, going out in the morn- 
ing a little after sunrise. 

“Boys,” said he one morning, “can’t you 
go out and get the old man a mess o’ those 
ducks? Haven’t tasted wild duck in a dog’s 
age.” 

I told him that was an easy matter and 
I’d go out for them. Fire hunting was a 
new wrinkle to father, and when I explained 
what it meant he said no duck would be fool 
enough to stay on the water and let a blaze 
of fire come up toward him. 

I was sure that the ducks would stay there. 
To prove my statement I went down to the 
edge of the pond next day and got a lot of 





SUBSCRIBE NOW AND GET THE GAME BIRD PICTURES. 


Owing to our having contracted for a new order of colored game bird pictures for the com- 
ing year we have purposely printed an oversupply of copies of the January and February num- 
s 


ber for those of our general readers who may w 


h to become regular subscribers and date 


their subscriptions from January Ist. We know our readers will miss a big opportunity by 
not being on our books for the full set of numbers ont perce of 194%. We can yet supniy a 


limited number of the back pictures to thosé who send 


cents for the nine subjects issued up 


to and including this month. Or any three will be sent for 10 cents. or any six for 20 cents. 


The subjects published so far (not incleding 


Green-winged Teal, Bob-White, Canvas-back 
Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse. 


this month are: Wilson's Snipe. Wood Duck, 
uck, Pin-tail Duck, Mountain Partridge and 
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rails, which I made into a raft by laying them 
criss-cross and tying them together with a 
baling wire. 

When night came my brother Bert and I 
went down and built a fire in a big iron fry- 
ing pan on one end of the raft. Then we re- 
moved our shoes and stockings, slung our 
guns across our backs, and crept cautiously 
upon opposite corners of the raft. 

We shoved the raft from shore and began 
slowly poling toward the ducks. The raft 
sank low in the water. Soon we became 
aware of the presence of a third passenger. 
During the day a moccasin about four feet 
long had gotten in among the rails. When 
the water began to come up the old snake 
sought drier quarters and came wriggling up 
on top of the rails. As soon as Bert saw the 
snake he hollered out, “Here’s a snake!” 
and came rushing over toward my corner. 
My end of the raft went under water and off 
I slid. I came down in a half-sitting position 
in some four feet of water. When Bert real- 
ized what he was doing, back he rushed to 
the other end of the raft to steady it, and of 
course, down it tipped again, sending Bert 
sprawling into the water. 

The fire was out; it was as dark as could 
be, and we were waist-deep in the pond. We 
didn’t know where the snake was, either, but 
made a rush for shore. 

We reached home without any ducks, and 
thoroughly wet. 

When we got into the house and told fa- 
ther something of our experience, all he said 
was, “Any fool would have known better 
than to think he could get ducks in that 
way: W. W. HULST. 





A HOUSE-BOAT TRIP. 


Editor Outdoor Life—It is with much in- 
terest that I read the comments for and 
against the new game law of Colorado, but it 
seems to me you criticize very severely those 
who do not look at the law in the same light 
It has been my good fortune to 


as you do. 
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spend considerable time each fall, for a num- 
ber of years, in your state hunting and fish- 
ing. On our trip last fall up on the Williams 
River, Colo., we found many men, women 
and children hunting with big guns who 
could not tell the difference between a Here- 
ford steer and a deer, and who seemed to 
feel it their duty to burn as much gunpowder 
as possible. As those in the game fields 
seemed to be continually shooting at some- 
thing, we thought the Herefords and the 
hunters were in as much danger as the deer, 
so we made up our minds not to come again 
unless some law was passed that would keep 
out this class of hunters. 

The shortness of the present season com- 
pels those wanting a six-weeks outing to be 
there some time out of season, and with a 
party of eight to ten, as our party has al- 
ways been, it is almost an impossibility to 
keep all from yielding to the temptation to 
shoot out of season. So our party felt that 
the short season and high license would 
compel us to look up some other place for 
our outing, there being many such near 
home where the fishing and outdoor sports 
would be as good as in Colorado. However, 
when the deer hunting was thrown in, even 
with greater distance and larger exvense, we 
were always with you. 

So this year we built a house-boat and the 
months of September and October we spent 
in fishing and boating, which we found a 
most delightful way to spend an outing. We 
launched our boat on Big Lake, near Bige- 
low, Missouri, a beautizul body of water with 
fine fishing, duck shooting, boating or bath- 
ing, where a great many sportsmen from 
Iowa, Kansas and Missouri enjoy their va- 
cation. Our boat is home made, being built 
by amateurs in sections, over one hundred 
miles from the lake. When "+ tegether it is 
very staunch and seaworthy and will accom- 
modate eight people very conveniently. When 
the fishing is over in the spring we are con- 
templating going down the river to St. Louis 
for a few weeks’ visit to the fair, and may 








E. L. Sterner’s House Boat. 
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continue down the river. When we get to 
the end of our journey we will take the boat 
apart and ship it back. 


E. L. STERNER. 





FIELD SPORT WITH THE GUN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—To many readers of 
Outdoor Life Fresno, Calif., is unknown. To 
such I will say that Fresno is on the main 
line of the Southern Pacific R. R., in the 
great San Joaquin valley, 206 miles south of 
San Francisco, and is the geographical cen- 
ter of the state. 

On the west is the coast range of moun- 
tains, while to the east, towering heaven- 
ward, capped with a mantle of white the year 
around, is the Sierra Nevada range. The val- 
ley is a hundred miles wide and extends 
from Stockton on the north to the Tehatchapi 
mountains on the south, a distance of 300 
miles. Fresno county is the home of the 
raisin industry, besides fruits and flowers 
and 300 days of sunshine, out of 365. 

There is no section so blest with such nat- 
ural advantages and so well adapted to the 
pleasures of one fond of outdoor life. The 
thousands of acres of vineyards that sur- 
round Fresno abound in valley quail (‘‘Cil- 
lipipla Californica”) which affords excellent 
cover and natural advantages to the sports- 
man and dog. Three hours’ drive brings one 
to the foothills of the Sierras. In the dis- 
tance the majestic Mount Whitney, the high- 
est peak in the United States, rears its head 
far above the silver clouds, while the beau- 
tifully green and gently rolling hills enthuse 
the hunter and hold him spellbound. Here 
the quail of the valley variety, also the 
mountain quail, or according to Mr. Web- 
ster, “the plumed partridge” (“Oreotyx Pic- 
tus’) are found in great numbers; often one 
finds bunches or coveys of a hundred or more. 

Our party of four took passage aboard W. 
Parker Lyons 20-H.P. auto December 18th at 
4 p. m., well provided with the necessary 
equipments for a two days’ stay, cough drops 
and snake root bitters, etc. We headed for 
Bates’ station, twenty-six miles distant, and 
arrived there at 6:20 p. m., a gently rolling 
foothill country, sparsely covered by sage- 
brush, manzanito, chaparral and occasional 
boulders, affording excellent hunting ground. 

After partaking of a hearty breakfast at 6 
a. m. the following morning we ventured 
forth over the hills, each eager to out-do the 
other. There were Dr. J. C. Cooper, W. Park 
Lyon, “Honest” John Moore and the writer. 
We had not far to go ere the whirr! and 
flurr! began. Then bang! bang!! went the 
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sharp quick report of the Parkers and 
Smiths, with the exclamation, “I got him;” 
“There he goes, John,” etc. None of us es- 
pecially distinguished ourselves, except ‘Hon- 
est” John, who fired 125 shots and bagged 
two quail. In justice, however, to his prowess 
he killed sixty others that he could not find. 
We sang to these words, “It sounds to me 
just like a lie, but then it may be true.” Dr. 
Cooper was “high gun,” bagging twenty-one, 
and we totalled up fifty-five for the first half 
day. In the afternoon we killed about as 
many more, besides half a dozen cotton tails. 
The night was spent telling the usual camp- 
fire stories and indulging in a game of whist. 
The stillness of the night was almost painful, 
the occasional howl of the coyote and the 
screech of the owl alone breaking the mono- 
tony. 

The second day of our hunt was crowned 
with success and at 1:20 p. m. we were ready 
for the home run, which was made in one 
hour and fifty-five minutes. The score for the 
two days’ hunt standing thus: Dr. Cooper, 
71; J. M. Collier, 40; W. Parker Lyon, 30; J. 
C. Moore, 24. To anyone desiring a good 
quail shoot I would say come to California 
and to Fresno county. J. M. COLLIER. 

Fresno, Calif. 





Dr. J. H. Miller of Pana, Illinois, has 
kindly sent us some photographs of his hunt 
last fall in Mississippi, which, unfortunately, 
were too dim for reproduction. He was ac- 
companied by a jolly party of sportsman 
friends, including Julius Broehl, C. L. Antis- 
dell, Dr. J. F. Miller and Robert Johns, all of 
Pana, Illinois; Jacob Miller (the doctor’s fa- 
ther, who is seventy-seven years old, but who 
yet enjoys his annual hunts), J. L. Boyd, Pal- 
mer, Illinois; George Crawford, J. A. Wilson 
and David Wilson, Batesville, Mississippi (the 
former a celebrated bear hunter); W. H. 
Caldwell, Chapeltown, Mississippi, and H. T. 
Potts, Ballentine, Mississippi. 





The semi-annual report of State Game 
Warden W.! F. Scott of Montana was filed 
during December, and shows that there have 
been 32 arrests made in that department be- 
tween June 1, 1903, and November 30, 1903. 
All of these arrests were made on the charge 
of killing game out of season. Of those ar- 
rested 17 were convicted, 5 acquitted, 7 dis- 
missed, 2 cases are pending and 1 defendant 
jumped his bond. During the past year fines 
were imposed to the extent of $675, while 
licenses for large and small game, as well as 
the taxidermists’ licenses, amount to a total 
of $2,520. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Those of our readers desiring to see the advertisement of any particular line of goods adver- 
tised in Outdoor Life can do so very quickly, and thereby save much time, by referring to the 
classified headings under which we run the various advertisements in the magazine. The 
only exception to this rule is the “preferred position’’ spaces held by some of our older adver- 
tisers, but as they are always in a conspicuous place it is not difficult to locate them. 
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THE IDEAL IN SPORTSMANSHIP. 





Editor Outdoor Life—I have many 
times had similar ideas as to pictures ap- 
pearing in our magazines where hunters 
are loaded down and surrounded by dead 
game as Mr. Opper has. Many a time I 
have remarked to my friends while looking 
at those photos, that it looked like a shame 
to print such pictures and that I thought it 
encouraged slaughter of game. Now I think 
that those pictures and the articles accom- 
panying them are educators and tend to 
better protection in the future. I have talked 
and written for enforcement and for more 
stringent game laws for the past ten years. 
Every time I see a photo or read a story 
where I think wanton slaughter has been 
indulged in I become a stronger protection- 
ist. Many a game hog or game butcher 
would not look at a sporting magazine if it 
were not for the picutres in it. He will first 
look at the pictures and then read a little. 
After a while he will read every story in the 
book and also the opinions of those inter- 
ested in the protection of our game. This 
will get him to thinking, and if he has any 
heart in him at all he will change from a 
wanton slaughterer to at least a moderate 
killer. Many a man and also woman who 
has been attracted by the pretty hunting 
scenes in our magazines and have thereby 
become readers, who before that time never 
gave protection to our game a thought, have 
become ardent supporters of protection of 
our game, fish and song birds. Mr. Opper, 
as you infer, probably has seen his first 
magazine devoted to hunting and fishing and 
protection of game when he wrote to you. 
He has probably before not given our game 
a thought. From his article I would judge 
that he will from now on use his influence for 
the protection of our fast-disappearing game. 
He, however, need not go away out to the 
Rocky Mountains, but get after the fellows 
on the eastern shore who slaughter wild 
ducks by the hundred per day 

The amount of good that your magazine 
and all others devoted to these principles 
have done and are doing can not be calcu- 
lated. There is a sentiment all over the 
United States from shore to shore, for the 
protection of our game and fish and water- 
fowl. This sentiment has been brought 
about by the people being educated to the 
necessity thereof, mostly by our magazines 
devoted to this sport. It is through the ef- 
forts of our sporting magazines and those 
contributing and those reading them that 
the hunting of our game and catching of our 
fish is taken from the mercenaries and the 
wanton slaughterers and elevated to where 
it belongs—and what it should be—a sport 
for recreation. Anyone who peruses one of 
our sporting magazines, if he is not already, 
will become an outdoor enthusiast. This 
will incite him to spend some time hunting 
and fishing and camsing out. This will 
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awaken that inner feeling that is in every 
true sportsman, and that is the protection 
of our game and a limit to the kill. There 
is some brutality in all our sports, but by 
indulging in them we grow stronger and are 
thereby better fitted to fight the battle of 
life. Recreation means health, and health 
means enjoyment of life. There is brutality 
in football, but the men that indulge in the 
game grow quick and strong. There is 
some brutality in what is called “The king’s 
sport.” horse racing. All we need is laws 
to regulate them. We can not all own race- 
horses, but by paying a little fee we can go 
and see the race and enjoy it as well as the 
owner of horses. We can not all go a-hunt- 
ing, but we nearly all can buy a magazine 
and enjoy by the pictures and what they 
tell us of their experience, as well almost 
as if we had an outing. 

I cannot quite agree with what you term 
an ideal sportsman. You say: “The ideal 
sportsman is the man who who can go out 
and hunt deer, elk, etc., and who can hold 
himself firmly within the bounds of the law, 
both as to season during which any of these 
animals may be killed and as to the number 
allowed to be killed.” To my notion the 
ideal sportsman is he whose conscience 
keeps him in bounds as to the number and 
season. The man who is kept in bounds 
only to where the law would interfere is not 
unlike to the man who would rob you if it 
were not for the law. As there are more of 
the latter we need laws and need them more 
stringently enforced. 

SAM’L SCHRANTZ. 





ONE ON US! 





Editor Outdoor Life—From regular and 
appreciative perusal of your magazine the 
undersigned ministerial devotee of recrea- 
tion with gun or rod is persuaded that you 
are too good a sportsman not to appreciate 
a joke when it is upon yourself, as well as 
when it is on the other fellow. Permit him, 
therefore, to invite your other readers to 
indulge in a little smile at your expense. 

He feels pretty certain that when you 
last escaped from the office for a day’s fish- 
ing along some Colorado stream, you 
omitted to take along the office Bible to read 
while waiting for “bites!” The result was 
that when you penned that apt editorial 
comment on ‘A Photographic Phenomenon” 
for the January number of the magazine, 
you jested better than you knew—and the 
joke was not all on the gentlemen in the 
picture. 

The said editorial mentioned the good St. 
Paul’s many virtues and wound up by de- 
claring him to have been the only abso- 
lutely truthful fisherman on record to the 
time of writing, on the ground that when 
he returned from a fishing trip on which he 
met ignominious defeat, he had the “sand” 
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to declare, “We fished all day and caught 
nothing.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, St. Paul was a great, 
and good, and truthful man, and he pos- 
sessed every virtue that you ascribed to him 
—except of this last accomplishment. In 
the whole New Testament there is not a 
single mention of his having ever used net 
or line. In all his writings he mentions fish 
but once, and that merely by way of an il- 
lustration. But if you will open the said 
Bible and turn to the Gospel of Luke, fifth 
chapter and fifth verse, you will find that it 
was not St. Paul but St. Peter (there called 
Simon)—that life-long, veteran, tireless fish- 
erman of Bethsaida, the village whose He- 
brew name meant “fishing-town’’—that ex- 
perienced the fruitless fishing-trip and re- 
ported his ill-success with the honesty you 
rightly praise. Also, by the way, it was not 
“all day,” but “‘all night,” that he thus fished 
in vain. 

Incidentally, since your editorial dealt 
with fishing tales, verbal and photographic, 
ticular occasion no sooner had the saintly 
angler demonstrated his right to saintship 
by his honesty than he immediately pulled 
in the greatest catca of big fish that he or 
any of his companions had ever heard of! 
It might induce some of his latter-day breth- 
ren of the rod to imitate his veracity in the 
hope of reaping his reward. 


Kansas City, Mo. P. B. JENKINS. 


[The only excuse that we can offer for 
the glaring blunder in question is that it has 
been so many years since we have read the 
Bible—or, in .ect any of the good books 
which filled the atmosphere of our early 
education—that we had forgotten whether 
it was St. Paul or St. Peter who uttered the 


FRONTISPIECE THIS 


Adult Male—Head and neck, reddish brown, tinged with purple: rump, lower neck, 


uppey parts of back and the tail coverts. 


frank remark mentioned. As to his having 
had the experience in the day or night our 
memory is also clouded, but since we are 
corrected by such an eminent divine as the 
Reverend Mr. Jenkins we will not dispute 
his assertion. In other words, we have 
“gone away back and sat down,” and will 
not come forward again with any biblical 
quotations until we have mastered the whole 
Bible from A to Izzard, and are ready to de- 
liver the goods verbatim and with that 
truthful and accurate consistency character- 
izing the good saint in question.—Editor.] 





DEER KILLED BY AN ENGINE. 


When No. 1, the night westbound passen- 
ger train, pulled into Payette several hours 
late a few mornings ago, the crew in charge 
sprung a surprise upon the employes at the 
local depot by giving them an account of the 
killing of a large buck by the engine on the 
track several miles this side of Orchard. The 
Payette boys were all “from Missouri” and 
and were only convinced when they had been : 
shown the dead buck in the baggage car, 
where it had been hung up. The animal was 
bruised and broken up but very little and no 
doubt has furnished good venison for some- 
body before this time. The place where the 
buck was killed is at a point where the deer 
cross every year about the time of the first 
snows, from the high mountains to their 
winter range. The engine which struck the 
animal was equipped with one of the power- 
ful electric headlights and it is probable, and 
not to be wondered at, that the wild creature 
became too dazed to run when it came within 
the brilliant rays and so stood paralyzed with 
fear as death rushed down upon it.—Payette 
(Idaho) Independent. 


MONTH — RED-HEAD DUCK. 


chest, 


black; lower parts of back and sides, grayish white, 
undulated with black; wing coverts, gray; tail, brown,; 


under parts, white, running to gray 


toward under tail coverts; bill. broad and nearly flat, rising at the base abruptly to the fore 


head. 
measuring about 2.50 by 1.75 inches. 
states from Wisconsin to Montana, inclusive, 
breeding grounds for the red-head. 


favorite resorts. 
to say of this duck: 


a skill that saves many a wounded bird. 


Length, 19 inches; wing, 8% inches; tarsus, 1.50 inches; bill, .80 inch in width. 
The female of this bird lays from eight to 


twenty eggs in number, of a grayish color, 


The nest is usually constructed of grass and weed stems, 
carefully thatched, and often built up from the bottom in shallow water among the 
Incubation is begun early in June, and in August the young are fledged. 
and 


By the middle fall they usually appear in the West from 
the Great Lakes to the Rockies—the Missouri and 


rushes. 
Our Northwestern 
south into the Dakotas, were formerly 


Mississippi valleys being among their most 


Leonard C. Sanford, in his book, ‘““‘The Waterfowl Family,”’ has the following 
“The red-head is a high, fast flier, a gentle whistling marking the flight. 
Occasionally a low quack is heard, but generally the bird is silent. 


They dive and skulk with 


The similarity in size and marking of the red-head 
to the canvasback has made it possible to substitute it for the latter. 


The bill always dis- 


tinguishes the birds—being broad and flat in the red-head and long and thin in the canvas- 


back. 


NOTICE. 
Extra prints of our 3-color frontispieces pub- 
lished in current or back numbers will be sent 
to any address at the low price of 5 cents 


each, or three for 10 cents. No sportsman 
should miss this opportunity of making a col- 
lection of the favorite American game birds 
and water fowl. 
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Discussions on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles especially solicited. Also 
the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets en big 


game. 
and shooters. 


TRAP AND TRIGGER. 


From the completed record of a most success- 
ful and satisfactory trap-shooting season, we 
turn to the contemplation of prospects for the 
year 194, which, Outdoor Life is glad to note, 
are very promising. There were several de- 
cidedly threatening features in the prospect one 
year ago, which happily do not figure in the 
present outlook No one thing, perhaps, more 
fully indicates the enthusiastic feeling with re- 
gard to this sport than the keen competition of 
bidding for the location of the anual Grand 
American Handicap. Never before have there 
been such urgent requests from cities all over 
the land for the honor of accommodating the 
greatest of all American tournament events. In 
the bidding, however, Indianapolis, Indiana, got 
the best of it this time, and the Great American 
has been assigned by the Interstate Associa- 
tion to that city. Next to Indianapolis, it Is 
understood, the bid of the Denver Trap Club 
was most favorably considered, and it is felt 
that if Denver wants the meet another year, she 
will have the call. The date for the meeting 
has been advanced two months. until June. 
This seems a much more fitting time for a big 
target tourney than early April, which was 
the time in vogue with the live bird tourna- 
ments of former years, as the birds are apt to 
be strong, ready fliers at that time. 

. > > 

The other tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation has been conceded largely to the cen- 
tral and northwest, and the circuit will for the 
first time cross the Mississippi river—this in 
recognition of the wide and fast-growing in- 
terest in trap shooting throughout the West. 
In this work Mr. Elmer E. Shaner will con- 
tinue to be the secretary-manager, and a better 
man for the situation it would be impossible 
to find The other officers of the association 
also remain unchanged. 

7 7 7” 

There has been lately a great growth of in- 
terest in trap shooting throughout the South. 
This is being recognized and encouraged by the 
ammunition and gun trade, and a systematic 
campaign will be made south of Mason and 
Dixon's line during the first three months of 
the year. This is as it sholud be Northern 
men cannot well stand the rigors of the mid- 
summer climate in the South, whereas at this 
time it is the most pleasant land under the 
dominion of Uncle Sam, and its people are royal 
sportsmen and entertainers—the essence of the 
salt of the earth, 

s 7 

The summary of individual averages for the 
year shows a marked degree of improvement 
all along the line, although no record-making 
long runs were recorded. Quite a list of names 
might be cited of men who ranked well above 
the ninety per cent. mark on the average for 
the entire season's work. 

. > > 

The Interstate Association will take especial 
care this year to bar from money competition at 
its tournament all parties who are receiving any 
coneessions whatever for shooting. In other 
words. the simon-pure amateur is to be ac- 
corded every possible protection to which his 
standing entitles him. 


Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 





The Union Metallic Cartridge Company's 
shooters are all appearing in uniform at the 
traps this year. 
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The annual Sunny South Handicap is in 
progress at Brenham, Texas, as Outdoor Life 
goes to press this month, with an excellent 
program and large attendance. 

eee 

John L, Winston of West Baden Springs. In- 
diana, has issued a challenge to all comers for 
a championship match at 100 live birds. 

oe | 


John W. Garrett’s defense of the Grand 
Western Handicap cup at Colorado Springs, 
against W. H. Clayton of Kansas City. recently, 
was a matter of gratification to his many 
friends in the West. His opponent also shot 
a creditable race, 

ee 

The Texas boys promise an unusually good 
program in their state shoot, to be held at 
Houston in May. They are adding $600 cash. 

*- se 6 

The Missouri Trapshoters’ League is one of 
the live new organizations which will accom- 
plish much good work this year. 

>. a oe 

One who knows says that at least three rapid 
spring traps will be offered the trap-shooting 
public during this year. It is the age of im- 
provement in this as in all other things. 

WEWANEE. 


RIFLE REFLECTIONS. 


By. D. W. King, Jr., Pres. Colorado Rifle Ass'n. 


Since it has been decided to have the next an- 
nual tournament for military shooting some- 
where in the West, St. Louis is making a bid for 
the big event, and it looks now with a good 
chance of success. The last one held, at Sea 
Girt, New Jersey, brought so many contestants. 
both in the team and individual matches. that 
it was by far the largest meet of its kind ever 
held in this country. Most of the contestants 
were from the extreme East and from territory 
closely adjacent to the place of meeting. and 
none from farther west than Ohio. Believing 
that a tournament held in the West would help 
stimulate rifle practice in this part of the coun- 
trv, they decided to hold the next one some- 
where in the West or middle West. 

*- ese 


When it is considered that it will take a 
range at least one-third of a mile wide and one 
mile long, with targets, pits, embankments and 
good camp facilities for about 1,000 men. it will 
be seen that it is no small undertaking and 
should be well studied before deciding on the 
exact location. Maj, John F. Gilfoyle. in- 
spector of rifle practice in the United States 
army, and Mr. William F. Saunders, secretary 
of the Business Men's League of St. Louis. and 
President Francis of the World's Fair board, 


are heartily in favor of it and will see Secre- 
tary of War Root in regard to the proposition 
of taking care of the coming meet. 

*et® 


Now that the government pays the expenses 
of a rifle team from every state in the Union 
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to the national military shoot, there is no good 
reason why all of the western states should 
not send a team and be well represented. The 
excuse has always been that the states could 
not stand the expense of such a team to go so 
far. Now, with the expenses paid and the shoot 
close to home, every state should get in line 
and put their best efforts into a winning team, 
or at least one that will make ‘a good showing. 
They should get the boys on the range early in 
the season and give them plenty of good prac- 
tice and have it done under the supervision of 
an experienced and practical rifleman. There is 
much to be learned in regard to rifle practice 
in this way that the ordinary guardsman and 
officers know but little about. The mere act of 
firing at the targets and seeing where the shots 
strike is a small part to be learned if one ex- 
pects to become an expert shot. The value of 
knowing how to properly hold and pull the 
rifle used and judgment of light. winds, mirage, 
etc., will go farther toward making good scores 
than merely looking through the sights and 


shooting. 
*- 2s 


Speaking of practice for the average militia- 
man reminds me that there has recently been 
perfected and patented a device for sub-target 
practice that will enable anyone to learn to 
hold and pull the gun and show him exactly 
where the gun was pointing at a target and at 
any given distance. It will enable a man to 
learn to hold and pull properly, and he can 
learn it all, except that he will not get any 
recoil or report. It is controlled by electricity 
and records accurately on a paper target the 
exact location of every shot fired. It is ad- 
justable for all ranges up to 1,000 yards, and can 
be set up in the armory or any convenient 
place. The only expense necessary to maintain 
it is the cheap paper targets used and a dry 
battery or so once a year. There is no wear on 
the guns aside from snapping them. The price 
of the machine could soon be saved by teaching 
the men how to hold and sight on the machine 
before allowing them to waste good ammuni- 
tion and get kicked and discouraged by not 
being started right. ++ nen a man can qualify on 
the sub-target it will be time enough to put 
him on the targets with a full-service charge. 


. > . 
The ladies are taking quite an interest in 
rife shooting at many of the indoor ranges 


throughout the country and are making some 
very creditable scores. The Lady Zettler Rifle 
Club of New York is probably the largest of 
its class. Several of its members have made 
249 out of a possible 250 on the German ring tar- 
get at seventy-five feet. using a muzzle rest. 
Shooting from a rest is a good way to start 
in, and when they learn just how it is done 
they can soon shoot well off-hand. If we would 
all teach our wives and sisters how to shoot 
they would enjoy it and perhaps they would 
find more enjoyment on a camping trip and 
not bother us by wanting to come home about 
the time we get camp well settled and are ready 
to enjoy our outing. 


RIFLE MATCHES AT THE FAIR. 


Editor Outdoor Life—In response to a query 
of mine regarding rifle matches at the World's 
Fair, Mr. Tarleton H. Bean, chief of the Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game. Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, St. Louis, says: 

“We are to have an international angling 
tournament and I have always hoped that the 
shooting fraternity would show their desire to 
compete for prizes, also.”’ 

This is good news to riflemen. and I would 
like to see you urge upon them the desirability 
of writing to his department. asking for 
matches, for he practically intimates that if 
there is a demand. matches will be provided. 

Yours very truly, 
F. M. GARDEN, 
Pres. Short Range Rifle League, Chicago. 


[We cannot too strongly indorse Mr. Garden's 


very seasonable suggestion, and we hereby call 
on all American riflemen interested in the pro- 
motion of target shooting and ask them to write 
TO-DAY to Mr. Tarleton H. Bean. chief of the 
Department of Fish and Game. Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, St. Louis, asking him to pro- 
vide suitable compétitions in this line of sport. 
It is as deserving of recognition as any other 
feature at the fair—more than many of them— 
and we believe we know enough of Mr. Bean's 
liberality of ideas and foresight to lead us to 
expect that he will do the proud thing for the 
rifle shooters. In consideration of the 
fact that our army depends as much upon the 
efficiency of its soldiers at rifle shooting for 
success as upon any other one thing, the rifle 
shoters of America should demand that this 
proposition be carried out.—Editor.] 
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THE NEXT BUNDESFEST. 
San Francisco, Jan. 2, 194 

At the last regular meeting of the Germania 
Schuetzen club of this city it was requested of 
me as secretary to get such information as you 
might have in reference to the Fourth National 
Bundes Shoot to be held in New York in 194. 
As yet we have heard very little of the progress 
that has been made in the arrangements for 
this shoot. The various clubs of San Francisco 
are deeply interested in the f 
coming festival and a good attendance could be 
expected from our city if the committee in 
charge would keep us posted from time to time. 

Knowing that your valued paper has done so 
much for sportsmanship, you should have the 
desired information. Trusting to be favored 
with an early reply. we remain, 

Very Truly Yours, 
THE GERMANIA SCHUETZEN CLUB 
J. W. Goetze, Secretary. 


suceess of this 





The Fourth Tri-ennial Tournament of the Na- 
tional Schuetzen Bund of America, will be held 
at Schuetzen Park, Union Hill. N. J., June 12-20, 
inclusive, 1944. Further particulars and infor- 
mation may be had from Henry Kroger. presi- 
dent, 468 Greenwich street, New York City. or 
from Emil Beichmann, corresponding secretary, 
100 Washington street. Hoboken, N. J.—Editor 


DENVER TRAP CLUB. 


On Jan. 6th, occurred the annual meeting of 
the Denver Trap Club, which was the most en- 
thusiastic assemblage of this organization ever 
held. The club has not been the least perturbed 
by its failure to secure the next Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap meeting. which its officers worked 
so hard to get. On the contrary. renewed ef- 
forts will be exerted to make 1904 the banner 
year in trap shooting circles of this city 

At the above meeting it was decided to hold 
the next Grand Western Handicap shoot in 
Denver next June, at which $750 in cash will be 
added to the purses. This will undoubtedly 
eclipse any G. W. H. event ever before held. 
There seems to be a unanimity of sentiment 
among the members this vear, more than ever 
before, that they should all put their shoulders 
to the wheel and push the good work along in- 
dividually and collectively. and we feel sure 
that much good will result from it. The club 
will hold a merchandise shoot on February 
22nd. which will be quite an extensive affair. 

The officers for the ensuing year, elected at 
the last meeting. are as follows: 

President—A. E. McKenzie (re-elected). 

Vice-President—H. W. Bieser. 

Secretary—Chas, E. Younkman (re-elected) 

Treasurer—Geo. McLean. 

Field Captain—Chas. D. Plank. 


Mr. J. G. Ewing. advertising manager of the 
E. I. Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del.. announces 
that the entire issue of DuPont calendars has 
been exhausted. There has been such an enor- 
mous demand for these that they will have 
to refuse any further applications. no matter 
how much money is enclosed for a calendar. 
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REMINISCENCES OF BOGARDUS. 


While visiting the many good towns of Illi- 
nois, and meeting as fine a lot of whole-souled 
sportsmen as Uncle Samuel can grow, I ran 
across, at Lincoln, the old veteran shooter, and 
for many years champion of the world with a 
shotgun, Capt. A, Bogardus. I saw the old 
champion give an exhibition shoot at the county 
fair at Champaign, Illinois, in the fall of 1871: 
He had at that time just started out giving 
exhibitions at glass-ball shooting. For years 
before this he had hunted for the market, and 
had become a wonderful field shot. The young 
shooters may wish to know what the old cham- 
pion, who was the John L. Sullivan of the trap, 
could do. 

In Chicago, July 21, 1869, at Dexter Park, 
a match, he killed 100 pigeons straight, 
at twenty-one yards rise, H. & T, 
of one barrel, gun below the elbow until the 
bird was on the wing. In this match he shot 
a single-barrel, muzzile-loader, English fowling 
piece. 

In New York City, December 20 
5,500 glass balls in seven hours, nineteen minutes 
and twenty seconds, beating all previous rec- 
ords. The balls were thrown from the traps, 
fifteen yards rise. In this match_the captain 
used a ten-pound W. & C. Scott hammer gun 
with two sets of barrels. which he changed 
after every fifty shots, one a ten, the other a 
twelve-gauge. A great many shooters nowa- 
days would think they could equal the record, 
but they would find out, to start with, that 
they had to be a giant in strength or they would 
fail, no matter how fine a shot they were. In 
this match the captain’s thumb gave out, owing 
to the successive energy required in cocking his 
gun. His hand cramped badly and had to be 
immersed in hot water every few minutes, so 
as to relax the muscles and allow him to pull 
the hammers back. 

After this match the captain offered to wager 
that there was not a man in New York that 
could throw his gun to his face that number 
of times in seven hours, let alone take up the 
recoil of 5,000 shots and pull the trigger and set 
the hammer that number of times. He was 
challenged by a noted athlete to see who could 
put up a twelve-pound dumb bell the greatest 
number of times in a given time, but this fell 
through. The captain was willing to wager a 
big sum on strength and grip. so $250 was put 
up. and Miller, the noted strong man, was 
matched against him. The contest was held in 
Madison Square Garden. In this match Bo- 
gardus lifted from the floor to the top of a 
table two one-quarter barrels of beer by grasp- 
ing each one by the thumb and forefinger of 
each hand (most men cannot lift a keg with 
both hands). Miller put up a 150-pound dumb- 
bell. Neither would attempt the other's feat. so 
the referee called it a draw The captain then 
offered to carry heavy weights to settle the 
bet. He objected to the use of tricks, as this 
did not demonstrate actual strength. He then 
took a 200-pound dumb-bell in one hand and an 
185-pound dumb-bell in the other (this was as 
near as he could get in weight of bells) and 
carried them around the entire stage. Miller 
would not attempt this. Bogardus offered to bet 
$100 that no man in the city could do the same 
thing. Muldoon and Pennell Curtiss, the great 
lifter in hanrness, were present, but did not 
offer to take up the doughty captain. He held 
the championship of America for seventeen 
years and then retired. He held the champion- 
ship of the world from 1875 to 1888. 

His last match in England was for $10,000. 
when he shot against Aubrey Coventry at 100 
live birds (blue rocks), a harder pigeon than 
we raise. At the ninety-fifth bird Coventry was 
one ahead. but lost his ninety-sixth and ninety- 
seventh. birds. Bogardus killing his and tieing 
Coventry. Coventry killed his remaining three. 
Bogardus, shooting last. must kill all to win, 
and on his last bird he stepped to the trap and 
got a fast one from No. 5. his he must get 
to win the purse of $10,000 and over $100,000 bet 
by his American friends present. He made a 
clear kill less than three yards from the traps 
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and won the race by one bird, probably the most 
hotly contested event in the history of trap 
shooting. He had a standing bet of $100 that 
he could kill either 100 jacksnipe or quail in 100 
shots. He never got a match under these con- 
ditions. His best run on quail was fifty-five 
straight. 
Bogardus was a partner of Buffalo Bill in 
the “‘Wild West’’ show business in 1884. He is 
now in his seventieth year. and most every win- 
ter finds him in the South, where he can find 
a few birds, to kep his hand steady. 
J. A. RICKER. 


THE REWARD OF THE CARELESS. 


My grandfather was a rifleman of the old 
school. His tales of hunting and target shoot- 
ing are amongst my earliest recollections, and 
I shall never forget his admonition to be care- 
ful with firearms, nor the tale he told to point 
the moral. It seems that in the region where 
he lived he had been barred out of the rifle 
matches on acount of continued prize-winning 
at the distances they ordinarily shot. twenty 
rods and forty rods. Later, however. there were 
matches at longer ranges, at sixty rods and 
ninety rods, to be precise, and in these matches 
he was allowed to compete. The riflemen of 
those days understood the advantage of a heavy 
ball at long range. but as the elongated ball 
was not then in use my ancestor had a rifle 
made which took nine round balls to the pound 
and a “handful’’ of powder. the barrel being 
four feet in length and the piece weighing. en- 
tire, thirty pounds. It is evident that his pow- 
der was measured more accurately than his 
facetious “handful.”’ for it was not long before 
he had shot up to the head of the list and was 
again barred out. The artillery was finally dis- 
posed of to a shoemaker, the consideration be- 
ing “a sleigh-load of shoes and three hound 
pups.” The new owher intended the weapon 
as a hunting rifle for his son, so he had 
eighteen inches cut off the barred. which re- 
duced the weight somewhat, although even then 
it would be considered a heavy hunting arm for 
these days. But at that time ordinary hunting 
rifles were frequently of fourteen or fifteen 
pounds weight. and a 9$-gauge may not have 
been thought excessively over-weight at twenty 
pounds. The first time that gun was taken on 
a hunt the owner pulled it out of a boat bv the 
muzzle, when the hammer caught on something 
(they always do) and shot the careless chap 
through the heart. I well remember how at 
this stage of the story TI spoke up. “It was too 
bad he shot himself. wasn’t it. grandpa?’ and 
how his eyes gleamed beneath his bristling 
white brows as the stern old man _ replied. 
frowning: “Sarved him right, the dum fool.” 
What a pity that the idiot who shoots at every- 
thing that moves cannot have this instantane- 
ous justice meted out to him. RIP. 


THE SUNNY SOUTH SHOOT. 


As we go to press_the Sunny South Handi- 
cap Tournament is progress at Brenham, 
Texas. This has been widely advertised. and 
we anticipate that the enthusiastic shooters of 
that state will have one of the largest crowds 
in the history of western shooting events. Our 
lady representative, Mrs. Nellie A. Bennett. who 
is well known as a crack rifle and shotgun 
shooter, will attend this tournament and shoot 
through the entire program, using Laflin & 
Rand powder. After the shoot she will visit all 
the Texas Oklahoma and Kansas towns in the 
interest of the magazine. 





The last “Baker Gun Quarterly” is a gem, 
both of the printer’s and the editor’s art. Many 
sportsmens’ publications disassociated from the 
trade contain less information and interesting 
pointers. Send your name and a postal card 


for a copy and ask that you be placed on the 
list for the coming year. The request will be 
cemplied with by writing to the Baker Gun & 
Forging Co.. Batavia, N. Y 
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The High!|Power - Big Caliber Discussion. 


BRYANT TO BREWSTER. 


Bethany, Mo., Jan. 1, 1904. 

Editor Outdoor Life—I was much disappointed 
with my contemporary’s last article, but very 
much pleased to notice the extent to which the 
interest in the large caliber discussion is grow- 
ing. He begins his article philosophizing and 
generalizing; he continues it evadingly, and ends 
it begging me to accept seriously these historic 
figures 34.49. Can it be that the brother's inter- 
est is on the wane? Would he think of leav- 
ing the discussion when it is only well begun? 
How can he dare to proceed on. another course 
without first setting himself aright before the 
eyes of the hundreds of sportsmen who are 
awaiting breathless from month to month. ex- 
pecting him to at least attempt to harmonize 
some of his conflicting statements. Please ex- 
plain what you meant when you stated that 
recoil could be reduced by a SPRING COIL 
PAD AND IN SOME DEGREE BY SLOW- 
BURNING, HIGH-VELOCITY POWDER 
Were these words true when you wrote them? 
Are they true now? Were they ever true? As 
he claims his articles are all based on the un- 
truthfulness of this, his own statement. let me 
add a few words concerning the recoil pad. In 
a recent article Mr. Brewster attempted to il- 
lustrate a plan by which the recoil could be 
reduced by making use of a 12-in. recoil pad as 
an intermedium between the gun and shooter. 
That one claiming to be so well versed in the 
law of the conservation of energy should fall 
so deep in error through ignorance of this same 
law is to me a mystery. He appears to think 
that the recoil pad can in some unexplainable 
manner absorb the energy of recoil without per- 
mitting a particle of it to reach the shoulder of 
the shooter and that one who is so liable to 
error should assume such giant ability to pro- 
nounce who are and who are not able to discuss 
such and such a subject appears to me quite 
cynical; but that he should fall into a worse 
error than he tried to create in my article is 
beyond my comprehension. [Mr. Brewster did 
not state that such a recoil pad would absorb 
the energy of recoil, but, to quote his own 
words, it might “modify the nature of the 
recoil as to reduce its unpleasant. effects 
to a minimum."’—Editor.] Would a schoo! boy 
of average intelligence not know that if a gun 
presses 34.49 pounds against a recoil pad that 
the pad will press 34.49 pounds against one’s 
shoulder (providing that the twelve inches of 
play given it by the pad does not permit the 
recoil to get out of line and put a portion of 
the pressure against the nose instead of the 
shoulder). 

In several of the gentleman's articles, he as- 
sumes that my contentjons were based on the 
difference of recoil between black and smoke- 
less powder. He now assumes that I admitted 
same to be based on the joke contained in those 
figures 34.49. but as either case was only his 
own assumption, I not admitting or confirming a 
single point, I can not excuse him for not deal- 
ing with the facts as he finds them, instead 
of assuming frail factors of his own creating 
which, of course, are more easily dispersed. 

No, Brother Brewster, I am not yet ready to 
swallow your 34.49-pound joke, as the rifle whose 
recoil it represents still exists in the embryo, 
and its charge is yet nourished in the imagina- 
tive mind of one whose name I am requested 
not to write. With these and others factors con- 
sidered, can you justly blame me for considering 
it a joke? 

Go back with me to the origin of this noble 
weapon! Think of the circumstances encom- 
passing same! Remember how it compared 
with the other arms of its day—no, it stood 
alone—more powerful than the most powerful. 
Oh! the phantoms of moose and grizzlies that 
were exterminated by same! But this noble 
weapon has now been laid aside and superceded 
by the .405 Winchester model '9. I was glad 
that Mr. Brewster showed some honesty in the 


matter by adding another reason why black 
powder gives greater recoil—that is. its greater 
weight, which he says should be added to that 
of the bullet. Now let us do a little reason- 
ing right in accordance with Mr. Brewster's 
statement that the excess of weight contained 
in the black powder above the smokeless 
should be added to the weight of the bullet. I 
believe all will admit that in order to obtain 
the same penetration, velocity and range with 
black powder as smokeless in the 30-40-220 we 
would have to enlarge the chamber consider- 
ably. I think I am safe in saying that the dif- 
ference in weight of the two powders would be 
at least 100 grains. Now, add the difference of 
100 grains to the 220-grain ball and we have the 
recoil of a 30-40-220-grain charge to be com- 
pared to the recoil of a 30-40-320-grain charge 

My argument all along in this matter was 
based on practical tests of my own and others 
while Mr. Brewster’s was founded on theory. I 
stated before that some factors must be miss- 
ing or left unconsidered in Mr. B.’s theory, but 
as he has come forward in his last article ad- 
mitting this, I will have mercy on him. 

To be fair with Mr. Townsend Whelen, I will 
state that it was Mr. Pearson, in an article just 
preceding his in the same number of Outdoor 
Life, who spoke of using the Krag at the 1,800- 
yard range. I am very sorry that in replying to 
his criticism I made the mistake of confounding 
same with his article. It was a gentleman from 
lowa who extended its range to two miles, and 
I do hope it will not be extended any farther, as 
there is danger of straining the rifle. as well 
as some one’s imagination. I am very thank- 
ful for Mr. Whelen’s information concerning the 
Krag and the new Springfield. I consider that 
the good I obtained from same many times 
recompenses for the small “roast’’ that came 
with it. I hope we may hear more from this 
gentleman, 

I wonder if “M. S. S.’’ has found a bolt gun 
to suit him yet. It seems hard to obtain infor- 
mation concerning these weapons. I have been 
unable so far to find a company that can sup- 
ply one suitable for a left-handed person. ; “M 
S$. S."" objected to the Mannlicher and wished 
to hear concerning the Mauser and the new Tf 
S army rifle. I imagine he will find the same 
fault with the Mauser as with the Mannlicher. 
as they are both very similar. Mr. Erwin 
Kiehne in the December number gave the de- 
sired information concerning the Mauser and 
Lieutenant Whelen in the January number gave 
the information concerning the new army rifle. 
Now. if “M. S. 8S.” dislikes Mausers. Mannlich- 
ers. Krags. new Springfields and Hotchkiss bolt 
guns let him try a Remington-Lee. This gentle- 
man wants a gun to shoot point blank. to kill at 
about 250 yards. He can obtain _a_ splendidly 
balanced bolt gun, calibers 30-40 U. S. Govt... 7 
mm.. 7:65 mm., .32 or .35 Special. I believe the 
35 Special approaches nearest to what he is 
wanting. but there are many other calibe rs he 
might chose furnished in this rifle The 45- 
9-300 high velocity may be to his liking, but 
rive us the long magazine lever action 
si nate . 7 Ss. O, BRYANT. 


AGAIN THE SPORTING RIFLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Having read with inter- 
est the article by Mr. G. L. Lehle on page 862 of 
Outdoor Life for December, I as the use of 
your colmuns for a few comments along the 
same line, for, while I agree largely with this 
gentleman's article, still I think there are points 
which he has overlooked and to these I wish to 
efer. 

, There is no doubt but that American riflemen 
have experienced a decided revolution in senti- 
ment as regards the big-bore gun. The up-to- 
date sportsman is willing to carry more steel 
and more lead in order to insure a certainty 
of finding his game after it is killed. for the 
mass of the projectile certainly plays an im 
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portant part in stopping big game of all kinds. 

Mr. Lehle speaks highly of the 40-400 Jeffery, 
and it is certainly an excellent big-game car- 
tridge, but careful experiments have shown that 
the Winchester .405 is well adapted for the or- 


dinary requirements of the big-game shooter. 
It has the muzzle velocity of 2.200 f.s. and a 
muzzle energy of 3,200 ft. lbs. 

The Remington-Lee rifle has many of the 


desirable features required in 


: Mr. Lehle’s ideal 
of a big-game gun. 


The breech action is locked 
by two locks on the forward end of the bolt 
head which engage with the recoil shoulder at 
the forward end of the receiver directly in the 
rear of the cartridge. In addition to these re- 
coil shoulders, there are two others placed in 
about the center of the bolt. 

While the Remington-Lee action is not suffi- 
ciently long for the 40-400 Jeffery, this rifle will 
be furnished, I understand, chambered for the 
4065 Winchester, model ‘95, or the 44-70 bottle- 
neck, 40-85.405, 45-70 or the 45-90. Most of these 
cartridges are too well known as big-game 
killers to require an extended description, 

It seems to me that the Remington-Lee is a 
fitting gun for one who wishes a modern action 
and a large calibre cartridge. 


BIG BORE. 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Having 
*“High-Power-Big-Caliber’’ discussion through 
its various wanderings during the past year 
I now understand its object to hinge upon the 
request (by Mr. Lehle) for a new American- 
made rifle and upon diverse suggestions and 
specifications from different sources, for same. 

Among the suggestions I find some state- 
ments either made in error or from lack of in- 
formation. They are detrimental to at least one 
of our estimable American factories and I 
should like to refer to one in particular as it 
has been mentioned by several contributors. 

In the December Outdoor Life I find the fol- 
lowing: ‘“‘None of the present American repeat- 
ing actions are adapted to a high power .40 or .45 
caliber cartridge loaded with a bullet of proper 
weight.’ Also, “A long shell and a firing bolt 
that is locked at its forward end directly to the 
metal of the barrel are the essential features 
to be considered.”’ 

Now if the above mentioned 
tial features’’ I can refer the gentleman to an 
“American” made rifle that fills the bill ex- 
actly and I hardly understand -how it has es- 
it has been widely adver- 
tised. This rifle figured prominently in a match 
of no less importance than ‘“‘All Comers’ Match’”’ 
at Sea Girt, N. J., Sept. 10, 1901. I refer to the 
Remington-Lee rifle. 

This arm has frequently been confused with 
the “‘Lee Straight Pull,’’ made by the Winches- 
ter Co. and in only one caliber, while the former 
is now (Cat. 192) made for eight different high 
pressure cartridges and would no doubt be made 
in the .40 and .45 calibers if the demands justi- 
fied. 

And now, having said so much 
allow me to state what I think to be a serious 
objection to most all bolt action arms. The 
sliding hammer requires a great deal more time 
to discharg after being released by the trigger 
than the circular moving hammer, as the spring 
of the former moves the full distance of the 
hammer while the spring of the latter moves 
but a fraction of that distance. 

One very sygpcessful rifleman of my acquaint- 
ance says it nfakes more difference in his shoot- 
ing at a moving object than set-triggers make 
at stationary targets. I would like to hear-other 
opinions on this subject as al! will conceive the 
great importance of the pressure of the trig- 
ger being instantaneous’ with ‘the discharge 
when firing at a moving object. 

Now. having delivered myself of the above, 

suggestion for the 
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FAVORS THE .45-125 OR THE .50-110. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have watched with 
considerable interest the big bore discussion 
carried on in your magazine and since my re- 
cent hunt have arrived at the conclusion that 
I, for one, am done with the small-bore gun 
us a hunting rifle. Excellent as they are for 
that for which they were designed, namely. 
military purposes, yet I consider them out of 
place in the hands of the man who kills his 
game up to 200 yards, 

I do not doubt Mr. Haws’ 
November issue, that the 6mm, has sufficient 
power to kill: but up here in Washington we 
do not find that the deer stand up in rows for 
us to shoot at, nor do we have shots at over 
200 yards. Therefore. I see no use of a rifle 
that will. penetrate sixty inches of wood or 
have a range of two miles. What we need is 
a rifle that—whether a deer is struck in a vital 
spot or not—will at least make a hole large 
enough to bleed them, and this the small bore 
will not always do; but the large bore never 
fails. On Dec. 10, 1908. I shot a five-point buck 
with a 7mm, Spanish Mauser. The bullet struck 
him just back of the diaphram, ranging for- 
ward, passing through the heart. and out on 
the opposite side, between the ribs, and the 
bullet failed to mushroom as the hole was but 
little larger than the bullet. Here is a case 
where the quick twist (one turn in 8% inches) 
with a velocity of 2,350 feet per second failed to 
cause the bullet to mushroom, and it was only 
owing to being struck in a vital spot that I 
succeeded in bringing him down. 

Mr. Haws says: “If a soft-nosed bullet were 
used and it lodged in the first one it would re- 
ceive the full shock.’” True: but how many 
bullets lodge in a der fired from a high-velocity 
rifle. especially the small bore. where, owing 
to the soft flesh of a deer, it furnishes but lit- 
tle resistence to the small bullet and it passes 
on through and buries itself in a tree? What 
we need is a rifle that will destroy tissue and 
give a shock, and not have to depend on a bul- 
let mushrooming in order to produce the desired 
effect. I have used or owned nearly every make 
of black powder rifles manufactured in America. 
and some of the smokeless powder rifles, such 
as the .25-36 Martin, the 7mm. Mauser and the 
.35 Winchester, but my next rifle will be either 
a .45-124 Winchester, single shot. or a .3)-110 
Winchester, high velocity, 1886 model, with half 
magazine. This latter gun has a slow twist— 
one turn in sixty inches—and can be made to 
shoot shot nicely. If the shot is cased in a 
paper patch and greased it prevents leading and 
is very convenient for shooting grouse and small 
game, while with the 300-grain bullet with a 
hollow nose and a velocity of 2.242 ft. sec. and a 
striking nower of 3.345 ft. Ibs. I think one would 
have sufficient power to bring down his game 
and it would not require any “ifs’’ to make its 
effect felt. S. W. ROGERS. 
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EXPERIENCES WANTED. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I wish to second the 
idea advanced by W. S. Ripley. Jr., in the Janu- 
ary issue, in his comment on the article written 
by Mr. Lehle. Let the readers of Outdoor Life 
have the relation of actual experiences and 
not theory, on the execution of some of these 
high-power rifles mentioned, and let them tell 
us where a man of my weight (150 Ibs.) would 
gather himself up after a shot from one of 
these rifles of 8 or 9 Ibs. weight, with the strik- 
ing power which they possess. 

My experience with the .30-30 has been satis- 
factory on deer, but I don’t think it best for 
larger game. I am now using a new Winchester 
.32-caliber with a 200-grain bullet. It being closed 


season on most game now. I have not tried it 
yet, but without doubt it will prove to be much 
better than a .30-30, 

am yet young in experience with guns of 
the high power class, so take great interest in 
G. SMITH. 


these discussions. M. 




















ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 
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AMMUNITION 


It has shown the possibilities 
of shooting, established world’s 
records, made champions, and 
won'}the confidence of expert 
marksmen the world over who 
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THE .303 SAVAGE. 


Editor Outdoor Life—My idea of an absolutely 
perfect rifle, confirmed by six consecutive years’ 
use of it, for deer, bear and moose, is the .308 
Savage. It is probably true that a larger bore 
is a stronger shooter, but what is the use of 
it? I do not believe there is an animal that 
walks on four legs that I cannot lay out cold 
.303 Savage at 100 yards, and nine- 
tenths of all game is killed inside of that dis- 
tance. I have just received from D. W. King, 
Jr., Denver, one of his triple bead, revolving 
front rifle sights. Any real hunter at first 
glance can see that it is the “real tthing,’’ and 
what we have looked for so long. Shall cer- 
tainly use it on my new Savage next fall. 

GEO. HALL. 


QUERY ON THE .45-125. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Under separate cover 
you will receive a May copy of Outdoor Life. as 
per request in your ad. Please accept it with 
my compliments. You will observe by its con- 
dition that the letters have been read almost 
off the pages. Outdoor Life reaches nearer to 
the heart of the western sportsman than any 
other magazine published. 

I take great interest in the “High-Power-Big- 
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Caliber Discussion." 


Where can the guns men- 
tioned by Mr. Lehle and Mr. David E. Wheeler 


be procured? I think they must be paralyzers. 
Will someone please tell me their experience 
with the .45-125 Winchester single shot, loaded 
with Laflin & Rand sharpshooters’ smokeless? 
Could the velocity be increased to 2,000 ft. sec. 
with a 405-grain bullet or 2,200 ft. sec. with the 
300-grain bullet with safety to the shooter? I 
hope to hear from someone on the above sub- 
ject R. 
HIS IDEAL TARGET RIFLE. 
Editor Outdoor Life—I have been a _ sub- 
scriber of your valuable magazine for the last 
two years, and only wish it was a weekly pub- 


lication. I find Outdoor Life very interesting, 
especially the letters on the “‘Big-Caliber-High- 
Power" discussion. I am unable to find any 


sport equal to rifle shooting. and nothing do I 
prize more highly than a fine rifle. My next 
rifle (which is now under construction by the 
Winchester people) will be as follows: Win- 
chester, single shot, .38-55 cal., 30-in., half octa- 
gon, nickel steel barrel, pistol grip stock. and 
forearm checkered; sighted with Lyman’s com- 
bination rear disc and Sheard’s fine bead front. 
I believe this will prove to be an ideal target 
rifle. F. D. McQUEEN. 





HONORS WITH SCHOYEN BARREL. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I enclose a target made 
by W. T. Hays at Colona, Colorado, at a shoot- 
ing match at Montrose on December 22, 1903, at 
sixty yeards with a rest. The gun (a 32-40) was 





made by Schoyen & Peterson, gun-makers, of 
Denver. I consider the target (which contains 
twelve shots) one that will win nine times out 
of ten. It is needless to say Mr. Hays carried 
off the honors. GUS MACY. 


CAPTAIN HARDY’S COMPETITIONS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—With 
article in your magazine concerning the rifle 
contest between Ray H. Chase of Alexandria, 
South Dakota. and me for the 500-ball cham- 
pionship of the world against time, I wish to 
congratulate you for your explanation and com- 
parison on same. The papers of South Dakota 
simply compared our time with that of Doctor 
Carver, C. A. Bogardus and others, never go- 
ing into details or taking into consideration the 
advantage we now have over them in years gone 
by. when they used lever-action rifles and black 
powder, against automatic rifles and smokeless 
powder, which we have. 

Also another point they failed to mention was 
that in this particular match Mr. Chase used 
seven automatic Winchester rifles and trap to 
throw balls, while I used five model '9 Win- 
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chester rifles and balls thrown by hand. I be- 
lieve you will agree with me when I say that 
the thirty-seven seconds difference in our rec- 
ords would stand among shooters in my favor, 
as the endurance is much greater using a stfide 
rifle in an automatic. I hope you will find 
space in your next issue for a further explana- 
tion on this, and I can furnish the necessary 
proof of the accuracy of above statements if you 
wish. A. H. HARDY. 
Chadron, Neb, 


A CRACK TARGET. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Please find enclosed a 
fac simile of a target I made on December 6, 
193. at fifty yars, off-hand, with a Stevens 
model .45 Ideal, .22-long rifle, mounted with one 
of J. W. Sidle’s telescopes. The rifle formerly 
belonged to Mr. G. L, Lehle. one of Outdoor 
Life’s contributors. I saw his “ad.’’ in Outdoor 
Life, offering the gun for sale, and sent for it 
‘at once. On December 6, 193, I shot twenty-five 
scores at fifty yards, off-hand, the poorest being 
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good for a man fifty-one years of ag 
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without wiping out the gun; used Peters’ .22 L.R. 
The score will not go as a record, as it was not 
made in competition, but was witnessed by two 
parties, namely: Fred Ritter and Timon Smith. 
As the score was made on the Columbia target 
the full size of the accompanying bulls-eye was 
four inches. Cc, A. MERRILL. 
Stockton, Cali. 


TRAP AT BUTTE. 


Butte, Mont., Dec. 2/, 1903. 


The Klepetko medal was contested for on the 
above date on the grounds of the Butte club, 
at 25 single blue rocks per man, over the Ser- 
geant system of traps. 

The rules were changed for this occasion, al- 
lowing shooting by proxy. 

The medal was last held by the late M. 
Wright, an active member of the Butte Rod and 
Gun Club, who was drowned in Georgetown 
~— while hunting ducks, early in November 
ast. 

As the entire entrance fee goes to the last 
holder of the medal, the shooters of the state 
made an earnest effort to get as large an en- 
trance as possible. Our effiorts met with suc- 
cess, as we had 59 entries at $5 each. and Mrs. 
Wright will get the neat little sum of $29. The 
score follows: 

Frank Klepetko (proxy B. Emmons). 18; 
Frank Klepetko (proxy 8S. Emmons), 22: F. Nor- 
beck (proxy Tuttle), 21; Drumgoole, 23: w.c 
Bachelor, 22; Walter Wilmont (proxy Confarr), 
21; Walker, 21; Goddard, 20; Engel (proxy 
Twohy), 20; Spargo, (proxy Doty), 15; Peckover, 
16; L, G. Smith, 18: W. H. Reno, 17: Mahan, 29; 
Sharman, 15; Morley, 17; Yancey, 17: Showers, 
17; M. D. Kelley. 17; Mat Orr (proxy Yancey), 
22; Smythe, 24; Dooley, 16: Stachan, 17: Hickey, 
20; Mell, 20; C. H. Smith, 19; P. Allen, 17; Vuco- 
vich, 17; Brownlee (proxy Confarr), 24: Brownlee 


(proxy Walker), 21; Brownlee (proxy Goddard), 
21; Twohy, 20; . Perham (proxy Ss. Em- 
mons), 16; Hoye (proxy Kelly). 18; Tuttle, 21; 
Brownlee (proxy Bachelor), 23; Confarr, 22; 
O’Brien (proxy Walker), 19; Wood (proxy God- 
dard), 21; J. J. Kelly (proxy Kelly), 22; McKen- 
zie (proxy Bacheler), 20; Mumbrite (proxy Mor- 
ley), 22; Evans (proxy Drumgoole), 20; Burgess; 
24; Rockefeller, 13: Willoughby, 16; H. N. Reno, 
20; Mathewson (proxy Mell), 22; Sleeman, 20; 
Teague, 16; A, Steward, 19: W. Steward, 21; 
Rockwood, 14; Krueger (proxy Walker), 17; 


Brownlee (proxy Twohy), 20; Burton, 18; Cul- 
len (proxy Burton), 19; W. Allen (proxy Bur- 
gess), 16, 
The shoot-off on 24 resulted: 
0 EE Sa eee eer 
Brownlee (proxy Confarr)......... 22 
MR dod vicetyiclkethbanceesss .20 


C. H. SMITH. Sec. 


A SUCCESSFUL SPORTSMAN. 


Sportsmen the country over are always in- 
terested in the success of any particular mem- 
ber of their class. As everyone has heard of 
the valuable prizes offered by the ‘‘United States 
Investor’ last year for prize essays, and distri- 
buted at the meeting of the American Bankers’ 
Association in San Francisco, last October, we 
take pleasure in saying that the winner of the 
big $500 first prize was a sportsman, and a man 
well known to many of our readers, Mr, Fred 
M. Farwell, secretary and treasure of the Baker 
Gun and Forging Co., of Batavia, N. Y. It can 
well be imagined the competition which such a 
valuable prize would bring forth. and therefore 
the merit with which Mr. Farwell’s story must 
necessarily have been invested to win this plum. 
The title of the winning story was, “Combining 
Small Banks.’’ Mr. Farwell, we all take off our 
hat to you. 
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A good duck load can now be bought 
in the U. M. C. moderate priced smoke- 
lees powder shell—NITRO CI.UB. Itis 
a new load at the price, 3% drs. 1% ozs., 
6's or 4's chilled in inch cases. For 
heavier loads the ARROW shell is rec- 
ommended, 


“U. M. C. stands for sure fire.” 


The UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CO. 


—<BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 
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SALT LAKE RIFLE CLUB. 


The following scores were 


made by the above 
club on the dates named: 





Dec. 27, 1903: 
Van Arnam . ..75 79 68 72 79 74 58S—Av. 72 1-7 
EREMEDE « sscowes 84 78 87 88 84 8&6 89—Av. 
SMGUNEDOR 5 sccesncss 76 57 76 71 75 Sl—Av. 
Hirschvogel . ..79 76 74 75 66 75 64—Av. § 
Sn t aknect¥eséwsbnee 70 78 83 77 67—Av. 75 
SD 4) ninGneetescasvovece vs 81 87 92 84—Av. 86 
DS “ei oeeccasvses 74 74 74 T76~—Av. 74 2-7 

Jan. 1, 1904: 
SE 2 lt ekknchssennde 80 82 41 87 84—Av. 82% 
i Ds ccocccvenvs 87 81 77 80 T6—Av. 80% 
Se: Fe 86 83 85 S83—Av. 84% 
Barnes, O. M. ..........79 73 75 738 T3—Av. 74% 
i + 6. e6senepesteeene bent 84 83 T5—Av. 805 
BRIPSCRVOME! . ..20ccceee. 79 75 78 Tl T3—Av. 75% 

Jan, 3, 1904: 
SD. a66¢sbeesen0 84 81 81 91 87 S80—Av. 84 
Van Arnam. ....83 73 73 82 81 79 85—Av. 79 3-7 
meen. C. J. wccccss 82 51 88 81 S88 S86—Av. 8436 
EE: « sksepewen 74 81 68 70 79 &838—Av. 75 
Hirschvogel . ...76 61 70 77 74 80 72—Av.7 
DD + einvacsev ts 75 84 65 79 Ti—Av.7 
Ae CRE EAR eS 66—Av. 66 

Cc. T. LETCHFIELD. 


KING AGAIN HIGH. 


The Denver Rifle club members 
tice shoot on Dec. 27. the weather conditions be- 
ing very bad. W. King. Jr., president of 
the state association, again made the high rec- 


held a prac- 


ord. The scores at 20 yards, offhand, Standard 
American target, were: 
a. BR Shoccees 88 93 8&3 89 SS 89 91 90 92 
A. W. Peterson ....73 8 74 78 78 66 
at Oe. BPD occecee 82 75 
Roy Peterson. ...... 66 79 74 79 77 
R. J. Hetrick . ......57 70 66 71 66 
Oe ane 65 71 68 
Dy  < Gienvanwit 61 63 71 68 69 
SEG, “OTTER 2 cccccout 
OS are 
LIVE BIRDS AT PHOENIX. 
Phoenix, Ariz.. Jan. 1, 1904. 
Although live bird shooting is not partici- 


pated in any more by the Arizona Sportsmen’s 
Association, the Territory boasts of a number of 
good live bird shots, who like to shoot a few 
birds once in a while, just for ‘‘old times’ sake.”’ 
There were two events shot off to-day. one five- 





bird event, entrance $2.50, and one ten-bird 
event, entrance $10. Two moneys, high guns. 
Score: 
TAT bls chins eo doe ha senccnwakhtnkaenews 1221 2-5 
SE RT Re SER SEs, Fetes 220 0—2 
DE ctiteecieeeecnencesoiostusael 200 2 2-3 
ice sha cob knees ssksbeheaeawhs 1211 1—5 
Ren edb cateiuensociwe 202124 
SS a IE 01006 1-8 
ncn a ecas ads obionesiaaee 0001 22 
REESE FI ET 1111 04 
tt Mo cccvakueassnshiswisamrod be il 02312 14 
Aitken . 22013141212 29 
Harrison 22020012 27 
Morrell oS Se oe ee ee ee 
| Si a 1131060106011 0 1-7 
Me sGEMOMTM 5 cccccccccs 1220213113 29 
Worthington . ........ e828 @.3 2:3 % 2 oe 
eens cocsenncuats 10123141410 3 0-7 
Cunningham .. ......... 0921102331106 «37 
Cp awcateaeweséges 22230903 3 6 37 
CT kenpsepascoesnenwe 220220002 €£ 
S. PHEASANT. 


SAVAGE TO MARLIN. 


The following letter just received from the 
Savage Arms Company speaks for itself. It is 
written in answer to a circular document issued 
by the Marlin Fire Arms Company. claiming 
that certain features of the new Savage .22 
caliber rifle are infringements on Marlin rifles. 

To Dealers and Users of Savage Arms and 
Ammunition: Our attention has beén called to 


a circular issued by the Marlin Fire Arms Co.. 
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with reference to a claim of infringement of 
patents made against the Savage .22 caliber rifle. 
It is a significant fact that we have not been 
sued for the alleged infringement; but suits 
have been brought against two of our customers 
in New Haven, Conn. We have already as- 
sumed all responsibility of these suits and are 
able to take eare of them and intend to do so. 
We have the services of able counsel and ex- 
perts, who assure us that our .22 caliber rifle 
is not an infringement of the Marlin patents, 
and, indeed, this must be apparent to all who 
are familiar with, or will take the trouble to 
compare the Savage and Marlin rifles. 

Marlin was not, by any means, the first to 
produce or make a take-down rifle. Our rifle 
is not like Marlin’s we are pleased to say. 

We assure you that we are able to, and will 
protect all dealers and users of the Savage .22 
caliber rifles against all claims of infringement. 
We shall continue to maintain the high stand- 
ard of excellence of our arms and rely, as we 
have heretofore. on the trade and public to 
recognize real merit. 

SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY. 

By Arthur W. Savage, Managing Director. 


NOTES. 


Le Roy Leach, of Wood Lake. Neb... has 
eclipsed all of his previous records shooting at 
thrown objects and fully demonstrated that he 
is a skillful artist with the magazine rifle. On 
Nov. 19th, at King’s Mills, Ohio. Mr. Leach shot 
at 1019 shotgun shel! heads thrown at a distance 
of 25 feet, hitting the entire number without a 
miss. On Nov. 29th on he grounds of the Cin- 
cinnati Gun Club he excelled all known records 
by hitting 1601 blue rock targets thrown at a dis- 
tance of 30 feet. Mr. Leach used Peters 22 short 
eartridges loaded with King’s semi-smokeless 
powder and a magazine rifle that was not 
cleaned throughout the entire shooting. 


No sportsman should allow his guns and 
hunting and shooting accessories to lie about 
the house in promiscuous disorder whenhe can 
get a beautiful gun cabinet of solid oak. an or- 
nament to any “den.” for but $17.50. This cabi- 
net stands 63% inches high. 31% in. wide and 
16 in. deep, and contains an apartment for a 
half dozen guns and as many fishing rods as 
you have, together with a drawer for clothing. 
and nine smaller drawers for odds and ends in 
the shooting and hunting implement line. Write 
for a catalogue to the West End Furniture ‘Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. 


A. H. Moffet has succeeded Hal 8S. Ray as 
general agent of the Rock Island system in 
Denver, Mr. Ray being promoted to general 


agent of the Eastern division, with headquarters 
in New York. ‘ 


BRANCHING OUT. 


We are pleased to note the evolution and 
growth in business which has prompted the 
firm of H. T. Upthegrove & Son of Valparaiso. 
Ind., to reorganize as a stock company to be 
known hereafter as the Upthegrove Sporting 
Goods Co. This is one of the oldest and most 
reliable houses in America, whose hunting 
coats have a national reputation. In fact. we 
do not know of a better coat for hunters than 
the Upthegrove coat. It is patented. and has 
a fold beneath the right sleeve at the shoulder 
that allows the weight of the game in the 
pockets of that side to be entirely taken off the 
right arm in raising it to shoot. This. as every 
shooter knows. who has felt the dead weight 
on his right arm when his nockets were filled, 
is a great advantage in a hunting coat. 

We advise our readers to write to this con- 
cern and get acquainted and to be sure to ask 
for circulars concerning their hunting coat. 
Thetr address is as above. 

The stockholders of the new company are: 
H. J. Upthegrove. G. H. Upthegrove, J. L. Low- 
enstein, and Maurice Lowenstein. 

















QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Spencer, Muscatine, Ia.—Please tell me 
to decide a wager the approximate 
of a rainbow trout at the ages of one and 


J. 8. 
in order 
size 
two years. 


Answer—W. S. Kinkaid. superintendent of the 
Colorado state fish hatcheries. is one of the 
best posted men on this subject in Colorado, 
and he places the size (as nearly as can be esti- 
mated) of rainbow trout at ages of one to four 
years as follows: One year. six inches long; 
two years, nine inches: three years, twelve 
inches; four years, fourteen inches. 


J. L. Whinney, D. D. S.. Marshalltown, 
Please state if the targets made by D. W. 
Jr.. annearing in your January 
made off-hand or with a rest. I note that he 
used a 14%-lb. gun, which leads me to think 
perhaps the shooting was done with a rest. 

Answer--All of Mr. King’s shooting in the 
record trials referred to was done off-hand. 


Lathan E. MoDougal, Belmont, Cal.—I would 
like to know what you consider the best make 
of cartridge for a .22 rifle. I have found that 
the U. 8. ammunition is not good, and I do not 
know what kind to choose. 

Answer—You do not state what 
shell your rifle is chambered for. 
rifle. that cartridge should be used. Never use 
a .22 long. It is a very inaccurate cartridge. 
while the .22 long rifle is the most accurate .22 
made. If your rifle is chambered for the short 
it should do good work with a standard make 
of cartridge. We have seen a .22 using the long 
rifle cartridge that with one make made a poor 
group. while with another make a good group 
could be made. We would advise you to get a 
box of each of the standard make. Winchester, 
U. M. C. and Peters, and find out which shoots 
the best. Do not clean your rifle from the 
muzzle, but draw your wiper in from the breech. 
You can soon impair the accuracy by wearing 
the rifle at the muzzle. 


H. B. W., Goldfield, Colo.—Will you kindly 
tell me how the .32-40 and .38-55 hich power, the 
new .33-cal.. .35-cal and .405-cal. Winchester. and 
.45-70 smokeless compare with the .30-40 Govt. 
cartridge for range? 


Answer—The’ .30-40 Govt. 





Ta.— 
King, 
number were 





length of 
If for long 


has a velocity of 


2,000 ft. secs. 
The .32-40 Win. or Marlin has a velocity of 
2,060 ft. secs. 

The .33 Win. has a velocity of 2.056 ft. secs. 

The .35 Win. has a velocity of 2.200 ft. secs. 

The .4% Win. has a velocity of 2.204 ft. secs. 

The .45-70 has a velocity of 1.880 ft. secs. 

The striking force of the above are as follows: 
i ¢ctdente se 1.%3 foot pounds 
aS 1.557 ” si 
ML adaeoee cucuhed 1,876 ” 

Pad omuvaixwsees 268 ” 
dans atduhasens —— | 
Yr *  *NE RCS. a 


At 300 yds. range the .35 comes first as to flat- 
ness of trajectory, with the .40 next, and the 
others in the following order: .30-40, .33, .32-40 
and .45-70. 





J. T. Bachman, Wichita, Kas.—My 6-mos.-old 
pointer pup seems to have something wrong 
with his teeth. The enamel is off in spots on 
several teeth. these spots being of a yellow or 
rust color. The gums close to the teeth seem 
red and inflamed. He eats all right. and while 
he will not gnaw dog biscuits. he will eat the 
meat off bones, but not as a dog usually does. 
His eyes have always had a little matter in 
them in the morning. This grew worse. and 
finally I was given some medicine to remedy it. 
In a week his eyes were quite well. but now 
they are giving him the same trouble again. 
The medicine having run out I thought I would 
write and ask for your advice. 


Answer—Evidently the trouble is caused from 
the stomach. Would advise cleansing teeth 
with brush and good powder. feeding very lit- 
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All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND worn] 
Every Pair Warranted 
“ME The Name is 


stamped on every iP 
loop — 
The 4 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 





ple Pair. 








annem REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES \md 








tle soft food. If gums seem sore and spongy 
try a wash of alum 10 grains, tincture of myrrh 
% oz., water 6 ozs. Bear in mind that the food 
must be plain, not stimulating: luxuries are 
especially to be avoided. A mild laxative once 
in a while and subsequently a little iron and 





quinine will aid in restoring tone to the system 

R. G, Gregg, Lehman, Colo.—Will some reader 
tell me through the columns of Outdoor Life 
how to make buckskin moccasins—also how to 


make a bait for mink? 

Answer—There are so many different ways of 
making buckskin moccasins and the styles so 
varied that we will not attempt to give details 
here. Maybe some of our readers will be better 
qualified, however, to answer the question. As 
to making bait for mink would say: Place 
pieces of fish in a bottle, cork tight. and let 
set in the the sun for several days. Then use 
it on a piece of rotten wood or a piece of gunny- 
sack, 





Calvin Howe, 37438 North Fifth street. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Our physician has advised my 
brother and I to go to Colorado for our general 
health. We would like to go to a section af- 
fording good sport with the rod and gun, as 


we are both lovers of recreation in the hills 
and write to you for such information that 


you can give which will aid us in getting lo- 
cated. As we are both strong we would not ob- 
ject to working on a ranch. 

Answer—If you would like to locate in the 
section furnishing the mildest climate in win- 
ter there is nothing that excels that in the vi- 
cinity of Durango, Colo. In very near prox- 
imity to this town of about 5.000 there is good 
bear hunting and some lion hunting. with lots 
of grouse. he deer section of the state is in 
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northwestern Colorado, through which runs the 
White and Bear rivers. There are lots of 
ranches along these streams, and we have no 
doubt if you would go into that country in the 
vicinity of, say, Craig or Steamboat Springs 
on the Bear river. or Meeker or Buford on the 
White, you should be able to obtain work 
among the ranchmen, who often need help and 
when they do it is very hard to get it, as the 
nearest railroad point is forty-five to ninety 
miles away. Of course, there are lots of ranches 
around Durango, also, but we believe if you 
can stand the colder weather which exists in 
the northwestern section in the winter time, 
that section would be more to your liking. The 
summer time in both sections affords nice warm 
weather. The elevation on the two rivers re- 
ferred to ranges from 4.500 to 8.000. while at Du- 
rango it is about 7,000—ideal elevations for those 
seeking health. 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 


“In Passion’s Dragnet;’’ by Mrs. Hattie Horner 
Louthan: $1.25: 230 pages: Richard K. Bad- 
ger, publisher, 194 Boylston street, Boston. 
Mrs. Louthan’s book is no surprise to those 

who have read her other able works. It has 

snap, fire, vim—in fact what we expected it 
would be when the first announcement came of 

its issue. To say that it is “a book with a 

new thrill’’ is perhaps most significantly ex- 

pressing its character ‘In Passion’s Dragnet,”’ 
is a novel that depicts the ruts of the chaperone 
system of the South, and is one of the most 
dramatic pieces of fiction put on the market in 
many years. It is confidently recommended to 
our readers who desire a new sensation. Mrs. 

Louthan’s long residence in the West has had 

the effect of broadening her ideas of humanity 

and of latter-day conditions. 





“A Forest Hearth.”’ by Charles Maior: 354 
pages; The Macmillan Company, publishers, 
66 Fifth Ave.. New York. 


“If it be true art of literary genius to pro- 
duce striking effects by the simplest means,” re- 
marks the Philadelphia North American, “ ‘A 
Forest Hearth’ might be classed without hesi- 
tation among the excellent things set on a ped- 
estal in America’s pantheon of literature. Here 
is no clash and crash of arms: no interweaving 
of military history with bucolic records. There 
is nothing fantastic about this latest record of 
life. love and loyalty in the sheltering forests 
of the Blue River region. A courtship begun 
almost in infancy: opposition from unexpected 
quarters to the course of true love: the pretty 
fiipenny devices of petty people to entangle hero 
and heroine in a hopeless coil: the predestined 
intrusion of a repulsive yet potent element of 
commercialism: the Quixotic and hackneyed de- 
vice of an eleventh hour abandonment of an un- 
loved wooer for the bucolic Prince Charming. 
who rides forth coaquering and to conquer—are 
not these the very commonplaces of fiction from 
time immemorial?” 





“The Raising of the Sons of Woolev.” by Mrs. 

E. S. L. Thompson: 30 pages; $1.00: Rhodes 

& McClure Pub. Co.. Chicago. 

Mrs. Thompson has done professional literary 
work for some time. but this work is her most 
ambitious venture. The book is cloth bound and 
well illustrated from drawings by H. S. Delay. 
Mrs. Thompson has in course of preparation 
“Poems of Patriotism,” to be issued at an early 
date, and a volume of children’s stories to be 
brought out at Easter. 





“The Beaten Path.” by Richard L. Makin: 544 
pages: The Macmillan Co., publishers, 66 
Fifth Ave.. New York. 
The more one reads “‘The Beaten Path’’—and 

it is not a book to lay aside after a single peru- 

sal—the deeper becomes the impression that it 
is not only a remarkably clever but very able 
novel. There is a fascination about it that 
draws one to it again and again from sheer 
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delight in the perfection with which the thing 
is done. Mr. Makin’s novel has been more 
highly praised than almost any other nublished 
the past year—certainly more than any other 
novel by a new writer. He is not a young man, 
but one who is approaching middle life. and who 
has achieved success in his business career. He 
knows down to the ground the business condi- 
tions of which he writes, the character of the 
working men as individuals and _ as bodies: and 
he has, to quote from the New York Times, “a 
keen and sane sympathy with the working man, 
feeling his wrongs, and, at the same time. de- 
ploring his excesses, appreciating to the full the 
curse of class hatred, the enormous complexity 
of modern conditions.”” This book is written out 
of abundant knowledge, ripe experience, and a 
great heart. Nearly every reviewer speaks of 
its fine literary quality. 





“The Rifle Gallery— It's Construction and Use,” 
by James E. Bell; price 10 cents. 


The author of the above book is well qualified 
to handle his subject, being major and inspector 
of rifle practice, District of Columbia Militia. 
The book has been written with the idea of con- 
veying information concerning the erection and 
use of indoor gallery ranges. The book, besides 
being a valuable treatise on the title subject. 
contains an interesting chapter on _ revolver 
shooting. It can be had by sending the price to 
Bureau of Advertising, L. & R. Powder Co., P. 
O. Drawer 1002, Wilmington, Del. 





Cross-Country With Horse and Hounds, by 
Frank Sherman Peer: $3.00 net: 352 pages, 
Charles Schribner’s Sons, New York. 


This is a beautiful work. written by an au- 
thority on the subject. It is not only entertain- 
ing, but very instructive, and should prove in- 
dispensible to the novice or to one who desired 
to “brush up” on the customs in vogue in this 
class of hunting. The book contains thirty-two 
handsome Illustrations (most of them in color)) 
by J. Crawford Wood. These illustrations, 
printed as they are on heavy enameled paper 
and inserted in the heavy “laid’’ paper compos- 
ing the body of the book, gives it a beautiful 
effect. Mr. Peer’s opening sentence in his ‘‘Pre- 
face’’ probably best explains the reason which 
prompted its publication. It reads: “Strange as 
it may seem, there never has been a book pub- 
lished in America on the subject of cross-coun- 
try riding to hounds. Let this be the author's 
apology—if any is required—for presenting this 
work.” 





My Painted Tree. and Other Poems, by Allen 
Ayrault Green: publisher, Allen Avrault 
Green, Room 11, 29 Adams street, Chicago. 
The author kindly favored us with an “edi- 

tion de luxe’ copy of this beautiful little vol- 

ume. The poems are real gems of thought. and 
each one ts cleverly illustrated by the author. 

The poems. besides the title plece. are as fol- 

lows: “The Train of the Woods.”’ “Our Soldier 


. Boys.”” “A Wreck on Toy Railroad.’ “God Saw 


the Child.” “‘Leslie’s Bonfire.”’ 
Mine.”’ and others. 


“Dat Kid 0’ 








GOT HIS HAIR BACK. 


Was Perfectly Bald When He Started to 
Use Newbro’s Herpicide. 

Frederick Manuell, Maryland block. Butte. 
Montana, bought a bottle of Newbro’s Herpicide. 
April 6, 1899. and began to use it for entire 
baldness. The hair folliciles in his scalp were 
not dead and in twenty days he had hair all 
over his head. On July 2 he writes. “and to-day 
my hair is as thick and luxuriant as any one 
could wish.”’ Newbro’s Herpicide works on an 
old principle and with a new discovery—destroy 
the cause and you remove the effect. Herpicide 
destroys the germ that causes dandruff. falling 
hair and finally baldness, so that with the cause 
gone the effect cannot remain. Stops falling 
hair at once and a new growth starts. Sold by 
leading druggists. Send 10c in stamps for sam- 
ple to The Herpicide Co.. Detroit, Mich. 
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GROWTH OF A BIG CONCERN. 


The West is proud of her successful insti- 
tutions, be they in whatever line of labor 
they may, and Denver, lying as she does in 
the center of an immense area as the largest 
city between Kansas City and San Francisco, 
naturally ‘“‘feeds’’ a great deal of this terri- 
tory, by acting as distributing point. 





Mr. Geo, H, Campbell. 


Colorado is prouder of none of her institu- 
tions than she is of her music concerns, and 
standing among these like a giant among pig- 
mies is the Knight-Campbell Music Co. of Den- 
ver. This company was organized nearly 30 
years ago, when Denver was a small city in 


comparison with what she is now with her 
200,000 souls. The business of this house has 
shown a phenomenal increase since the days 
of its early history, for we find that in 1875 the 
sales for the year amounted to put $20.000. com- 
pared with $500,000 in 1903. The latter figure rep- 
resents $100,000 more than double what it was 
in 1899. which was considered a good year. The 
company does a strictly piano and organ busi- 
ness, and the stock is all owned by Colorado 
people. There were fourteen piano companies 
in the United States that sold as many as 1,000 
instruments during the year 193, while but ten 
sold as many as 1,500 each. The Knight-Camp 
bell Music Co.’s sales for 1908 ran in excess of 
2,000 pianos, which gives a fair idea of how this 
company stands with the big concerns of the 
country. The territory covered is Colorado and 
adjoining states. The makes of pianos handled 
are: Steinway. A. B. Chase, Weber. Everett, 
Fisher, Hallet & Davis. Kimball. Hobart M. 
Cable, Ludwig and others. The average piano 
dealers’ stock runs from twelve to fifty instru- 
ments. This company always has on hand from 
300 to 500, embracing from ten to twenty differ- 
ent makes. 

The company owns and operates branch 
stores in all the more important towns in Colo- 
rado, including Colorado Springs, Cripple Creek 
Pueblo, Trinidad, Boulder, Central City, Canon 
City and Grand Junction. In each of the above 
they have their own manager. The company 
employs over fifty people. eight to ten of whom 
are on the traveling force. 

We take great pleasure in presenting here- 
with half-tone cuts of the head of this big 
eoncern, Mr. Geo. H. Campbell and of a 
glimpse into the reception-room department of 
the establishment. The headquarters is now lo- 
cated at 1625-31 California street. and to say 
that the rooms are the most commodious and 
luxurious of any store or public reception rooms 
in Denver is not overdrawing the statement 
a particle. 

The company has always believed in a judi- 
cious use of printer’s ink, and it may be stated 
without flattery that its advertising is among 
the most effective and artistic in the West. 

The company is officered as follows: Geo. H 
Campbell, president and treasurer (to whom 
the credit for the upbuilding of the concern is 
due): Albert Giesecke. vice-president (virtually 
manager and head of the office force): L. E 
Campbell, secretary: C. E. Wells, member board 
of directors. 
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A glimpse into the reception and show rooms of The Knight-Campbell Music Co. 








OUTDOOR LIFB 


CULLED FROM THE MAIL. 


I am matting each of your colored game bird 
pictures in a dull, soft shade of sage green 
with narroy blood-red binding, and the effect 
is very good. When my husband first sug- 
gested hanging these pictures on the wall I 
objected, but since I find them so beautifully 
and delicately colored I am as enthusiastic as 
he is. It is a great advantage for us to be 
able to get from you the back prints. We com- 
pared the Bob-White picture with the breast 
feathers and wings of a bird sent us from East 
Wareham, Mass., and found the print wonder- 
fully true to nature. 

Boston, Mass. 


(MRS.) J. L. GLEASON, 


We cannot keep house h re 
Life wc 
Cameron, W. Va. 


without Outdoor 
DAWSON, D. D. S. 


I consider Outdoor Life the best 
its class that I have ever read 
Cleveland, O. WM. F 


magazine of 


DISSELL. 
I think Outdoor Life is the best sportsman’s 
magazine published and far superior to 
- = HY WENNER. 

Angeles, Cal 


i 


As long as I posses i xtra dolla fal 
f sa ‘ I dollar I want 

Outdoor Life—the best book I have : ver read. 

Brentwood, Colo . L. GRIGGSBY. 


The only fault I with 
that it doesn’t come often er 
Olivia, Minn Ww 


Outdoor Life 


ugh 
D. GRIFFITH. 


Your magazine seems to carry me closer 
nature than all the rest combined 
Florence, Kas W. T. HEDDEN 


I read nearly all the monthlies 


sport, but consider yours tl 
Oceanport, N. J 


pertaining 


‘ he st 
FRANK LUNDY. 


IT send $1 for my subscriptior oO 
Ri Iv subscr to Outdoor Life 
om I consider the most intere stine a fo 
—_ RUDOLF NEUMANN 
San Antonio, Tex sane 
_ Of all my magazines Outdoor Life 
interesting to me B 
Cornwallis 


is the most 
A. CATHEY. 
Ore. 


ROCK ISLAND’S EASTERN OFFICE. 


We have just received a letter from Mr. Hal 
S. Ray, now general Eastern passenger agent 
of the Rock Island system in New York city 
but formerly general agent at Denver. in which 
he advises us of the very elaborate office which 
his company has fitted up at the corner of Fifth 
avenue and 35th street. New York. In fact. Mr 
Ray States that it is bevond question the hand- 
somest railroad ticket office in America. This 
office is one of the points of interest in New 
York, and visitors are always welcome There 
can be found retiring rooms for ladies and gren- 


tlemen, with every convenience, while informa- 
tion is courteously furnished to anyone regard- 
ing general rail or steamship transportation 
We know that any of our readers calling at 
this office will receive a cordial welcome 3 


A GOOD COMBINATION. 


It is scarcely necessary for us ay y 
thing to our western readers wean a 
life work of George C. Schoven whose portrait 
appears as the frontispiece of this issue of 
the Sporting Goods Dealer. so well has he been 
known to the trade ever since the railways be- 
gan running trains into Colorado from the East: 
but our eastern readers mav be interested in a 
—— reference to his skill as a workman and 
a al faculty for making and keeping 

Mr. Schoyen served his apprenticeship as 


q a 
gunmaker in Norway, where he was born. c 


and 


came to America when a young man, finding 
his first employment on this side of the Atlantic 
in Chicago, but soon went on to Denver, as 80 
many young men did at that time. Carlos 
Gove. who died a few years ago, was then a 
large dealer in sporting goods in what is called 
the Denver Armory, on Blake street and the 
east bank of unruly Cherry creek. The Ar- 
mory was a long. low brick building, both sides 
of which were lined with cases crowded with 
sporting rifles, while counter cases were filled 
with six-shooters, these two varieties of fire- 
arms and the ammunition for them forming the 
greater part of the stock of the dealers in those 
days. Shotguns and other goods came later, but 
in pioneer days the business of supplying buf- 
falo hunters and trappers alone kept the dealer 
busy. And as the eld Sharps and Ballard rifles 
were very ‘accurate, and their owners desired 
changes in sights and equipments from time 
to time. as well as new barrels. George 
Schovyen’s skill as a gunsmith soon became 
known in many states. Mr. Gove, too, was a 
riflemaker of note. especially regarding heavy 
muzzle-loading target rifles. He was a friend. 
correspondent and disciple of Billinghurst, and 
these three riflemakers often followed out sim- 
ilar lines of thought and experiment. A notable 
product of Carlos Gove's was two muzzle-load- 
ing target rifles made with his own hands. one 
weighing 28 and the other 50 pounds, both fitted 
with telescope sights of high power. During 
the Inter years of Mr. Gove’s life it was the 
writer’s pleasure to pass whole days on_ the 
20-vard rifle range with him, carrying these 
miniature cannons for him and assisting him in 
his experiments in group, shooting. 

Mr. A. W. Peterson, who is Mr. Schoyen’s 
partner, the concern being known as Schoyen 
& Peterson, is also a well-known gunsmith of 
long standing in Denver, and one of the most 
expert off-hand riflemen in the United States. 
Readers will remember him as the inventor of 
the Peterson telescope mountings and cross- 
hair adjustment, mention of which was made in 
these columns in September. We have often 
thought these two men should work side by side. 
so closely have their interests been allied for 
many years, and now that they have united 
their interests the result will be apparent to 
the trade throughout the West.—Sporting Goods 
Dealer, 


NEW LYMAN CATALOGUE. 


A catalogue and price list of the Lyman rifle 
and shotgun sights is to hand. It comprises 
10 pages of interesting and instructive matter 
to all shooters and coming as it does in pocket 
size. can be conveniently carried in the coat or 
vest. No dealer or shooter should be without 
one. Sent free to any address by the Lyman 
Gun Sight Corporation, Middlefield, Conn. 


U. M. C. BANQUET. 


The U. M. C. Co. gave its representatives a 
banquet during December of fifty nlates. which 
was productive of much humor and good cheer 
among this jolly set of men. One of the toasts 
at the spread was a clever play on the names of 
several of the representatives. We reproduce it 


below: 

The U. M. C. Co., is the Riehl thing. 

You have all had many tough Heikes. but 
mankind Hughes its way to success, and to- 
night the Budd of glorious promise is shining 
resplendent in you. 

We believe it will be a Long time and darn 
Cole and Sharp when you return to your na- 
tive Heath, and we don’t see Little results soon 
to be followed by Moore. 

Meanwhile we Head the procession, the Hon- 
orable Tom Marshall's our forces, everything is 
lovely and sb we will smile and look Priddy, 
and as for Heer (pronounced her) we will let 
Hubby worry about that. 
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